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Me Hobby Club House 


Where You Can Meet Your Fellow Hobbyists 


Since a large part of the thrill of any 
hobby is exchanging ideas and experi- 
ences with others interested in the same 
pastime, the publisher of PROFITABLE 
HossiEs is offering subscribers a new 
service to help you become better ac- 
quainted with others across the country 
who are enjoying your hobby. 

The idea is not our own, but is born 
of countless requests from readers say- 
ing, “How can I correspond with other 
stamp collectors, wood carvers, fishing 
enthusiasts, doll collectors—or perhaps 
gardeners.” 

Such requests seemed to indicate a 
strong demand for the exchange of hob- 
byists’ names and addresses, and we 
feel this new department, which will 
appear in the magazine each month, is 
the answer. In The Hobby Club House 
you may list your name and address 
under your own hobby classification. 

Just for example, the following fictiti- 
ous listings show sample headings and 
names as your own can appear. 


MODEL TRAINS 


MR. JOSEPH DOAKES, 321 North Elm Street, 


Cambridge, Mass. 
KNITTING ; 
— EDITH JONES, 624 West Oak, Nameville, 


OLD GUNS 
a ALFRED STUMP, 847 Broadway, Middletown, 
ont. 


Since The Hobby Club House is to be 
a service department the only cost to 
subscribers will be a nominal fee to 
cover clerical and typesetting expense. 


As in any club house you'll be able 
to trade, exchange or sell the products 
of your hobby to correspondence friends. 
You can pick up new ideas, techniques 
and angles on your hobby. You can 
gain information on a new hobby from 
those who are experienced—and not to 
be forgotten is that you'll be making 
dozens of new friends who share a vital 
interest in your hobby. 


To list your name where it will bring 
you a hobby correspondence and mail 
friendships,. just send your name, ad- 
dress and hobby along with 50c, for 
each issue in which you want your list- 
ing to appear. Of course, like many 
hobbyists, you may have more than one 
hobby interest. In this case, give us the 
various hobbies under which you wish 
to be listed, with 50c for each one. If 
you wish, you may send payment for 
two, three, or more months at a time, 
but send your listing TODAY, in order 
to begin receiving hobby mail soon. 


We'll be seeing you—“at the Club 
House”! 


Profitable HOBBIES 


Department HC 
24th & Burlington 
Kansas City 16, Missouri 
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Hobby Hct 


Woes LANK, THE subject of 
“Putting Weddings on Record,” 
on page 50, may soon be calling for 
someone to put his wedding on rec- 
ord. Whom is he going to marry? 
Maybe you can guess. It’s Edith Han- 
dleman. Who is Edith Handleman? 
She is the young woman who wrote 
“Putting Weddings on Record.” Not 
long ago Miss Handleman wrote us 
in connection with some of the de- 
tails of her article and included this 
paragraph: 

“Here’s an angle that probably hasn’t 
occurred with any of your stories so 
far. Though he was just a casual 
friend when I first thought of writ- 
ing the story, we are now engaged to 
be married. So—if you continue to be 
so pleasant and helpful about my 
stories—you'll be getting some signed 
Edith Lank before too long. Chalk up 
one romance via PROFITABLE Hos- 
BIES” 

We're not exactly in business to 
promiote romances, but who can resist 
finding the role of Cupid a pleasant 
one? We wish Norman Lank and 
Edith Handleman happiness, and are 
looking forward to some of those ar- 
ticles signed Edith Lank. 


ARY BEIMFOHR, who wrote 
“Helping Architects See What 
They're Doing” in the September 
issue of PROFITABLE HOBBIES is 
represented again this month on page 
52 with an instructive article, “Making 
Candles That Float.” In accord with 
our policy of making our contributors 
and our readers acquainted, we asked 
Mrs. Beimfohr for a capsule autobi- 

ogtaphy. Here is what she wrote: 
“Some folks like dogs, some folks 
like horses, but me, I like people. What 
they think, what they do, how they 
solve their problems, how their indi- 
vidual problems are related to bigger 
ones—these are the considerations 
which give my life color and interest. 
“Does a dog lover stop to fondle a 
soulful eyed spaniel, or horse lover 
carry a-lump of sugar to feed a po- 
liceman’s horse? Just so, I will stop 
anywhere to listen while someone bub- 
bles out an enthusiasm, or pours forth 
a lament about Aunt Susie. In years of 
general stress, such as those of the war, 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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WHERE HOBBY RIDERS TIE UP FOR PROFIT 


IDEAS e MARKETS @ EXCHANGES e BUYERS e SELLERS 





The charge for classified advertisements is 10 cents a word payable in advance by check, 
cash or money order. All classified set solid, without display, leaded, or blank space. All copy 


subject to publisher's approval. For clarity, please type or print your copy. 


sure that check, 


currency er money order accompanies copy. When figuring the number of werds be sure to 
include name and address. For example: W. C. Jones, is three words. Send your copy in at 
once and we will run it in the next available issue. 








AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


AMAZING PROFITS selling personal, initialed, 
individualized Buckles, Belts, Cap Badges, Tie 
Holders, Flexible Cap Bands, 2,000 emblems to 
choose from. Repeats. Write’ today. Special 
Outfit Offer. Hook-Fast Company, Box 480-PH, 


Roanoke, Va. 











ART, ART SUPPLIES 





STENCILS—READY CUT, Fabric Painting for 
Profit or Hobby. New Fall Catalog of 150 De- 
signs for ee Blouses, Scarfs, Household 
ao os Xmas problems with 
ry” Art Studios, 617 





HOW TO PAINT AND STENCIL TEXTILES 
the book covering all amateur and _ professional 
methods. Illustrated — 00. Alby Studio, 1374 
E. 8th St., Brooklyn 30, N. Y. (Stamp brings 
art materials catalogues)” 





RUBBER-—Airflex reproduces any art object per- 
fectly. “Makes a s Overuigns." Sample pint 
$1.25, Gallon $7.00 with instructions. Plastic 
Products, 3151-N3 Ae dy Chicago. 


PLASTIC—Liquid glass; protects 


a glazes, 
ae wood, etc., Pint rin 00, Gallon P54. 00. 
lastic Products, 3151-N3 Southport, Chicago. 


METAL-COTE—Metalizes “Baby Shoes’’; Covers, 
protects plaster, any surface. Olde silver, “pom, 

metal; Pint $1.50; Gallon $8.00. 
Bodiuecs $151-N3 Southport, Chi 


cago. 
PLASTIC — Intermix, a Ro M. oniag 


plaster “Sha 
nds; Quart $2. 50. ba mg $4.50. aw rieatic 
Breducts, 151-N3 Seuthport, Chicago. 











HAND PAINTED APRONS, Lunch Cloths, 
Plaques, Pictures, Stuffed Toys. “Miss Iowa 
Doll.”” Gough Sisters, Palmer, a 


BOOKS 


HOBBIES BOOK “How to Make Money with 
Hobbies”, 60 Pages packed with exciting ex- 
periences, ideas, plans for making your hobby 
really profitable. $1.00 Foupels- vestal brings 
free details. Write, “3 Publications, 207 In- 
vestment Bldg., Dept. H, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


AMERICA’S LARGEST SELECTION of Hobby 
Books — Antiques, dolls, costumes, circusiana, 
crafts. Free ai. State interests. Rud- 
dell’s Books, Capitol Heights, Maryland. 


oc Siemens ye laa instructional man- 

Raymond Cherry’s GENERAL LEATHER- 
CHART includes 168 ‘photographic illustrations 
showing HOW to do each fundamental opera- 
tion with leather. Designs and ctions for 
making 35 articles—for use or profitable resale. 
See GENERAL banc ing ce yg by Cherry 
at ANY craft — dealer. If not available, 
write McKnight & McKnight, Publishers, easel 
ington, Illinois. 




















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


UNPAINTED PLAQUES and STATUES, Ic 
up. Variety of sam -- es R25 00. Free list. C.O.D. 
sent on request. Henri’s Industries, 1141 Man- 
hattan Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


EARN CHRISTMAS MONEY taking magazine 
renewals in spare time. Need no capital. Bi 
commissions. Supplies—helps furnished. FREE 
book s how—write today. McGregor Maga- 
zine F rman ig Dept. H4, Mount Morris, Ill. 


MONEY FROM WOOD SCRAPS. Woodcraft 
Projects, Lovers Lane, Gainesville, Texas. 














STENCILS. Norwegi gian, Russian, Swedish, 
Mexican and Pe ‘a Dutch Folk Art de- 
signs. Also Menmeaien ee Pennsylvania patch 
Tracing Patterns. [Illustrated circular free. B. 
Cc. Ro ge a Park Avenue, Minne- 


apolis 7 


ANYONE can learn to paint textiles! “Barbee’”’ 
book TEXTILE PAINTING for $1.40. explains 
easy method. No particular talent req 1 with 
even intricate designs. ~— your own S$ Or 
enjoy peckitable paame Also our weekly pub- 
lication CIL OF THE WEEK. wise 
complete layout for cutting and pry, Po 
ev. design. y subscription onl 00, 
single copies, twenty cents. u ee: 
now. Edward é; Moore Co., 1409 4th Avenue, 
San Diego 1, Calif. 


ORDERS TAKEN: Hand Painted, washable 
articles. Scarfs 28x28”, $5.00; Linen handker- 
chiefs, $1.50; Linen guest towels, $2.00; Eight 
linen cocktail napkins, $2.50. Mrs. Ethel Brink, 
22 Woodlawn Avenue, Catonsville 28, Md. 


CALIFORNIA FLOWERS. Hand painted in 

natural colors. Card table set, white es 

linen, cl 39x39, napkins 13x 

$5. 00 aid, washable, cify color. Sent 
list of other items eect yo 











Stable Stadio, Lucille Paulsen, artist, 1715 Sc. 
» Alhambra, Calif. 


Sth Si 








FIX ALARM CLOCKS, ociasthe hobby. Com- 
— insttuctions 50c. chard Jones, 1210H 
dley, Utica 3,:-New Sa 





LEARN TO MAKE Beautiful mirrors from ordi- 


nary window glass for as little as 3c per foot. 
More than 10 methods, and other silvering data 
for oH $1.00. Tes-Co Enterprises, P. O. Box 
189-PH, Wilkes Barre, Pa 


START A BUSINESS of your own. Do Chen- 
ille work in your home! Make Chenille bed- 
spreads, rugs, robes, bath sets, dolls, aprons, 
curtains, etc. We sell machines, sheeting, yarns, 
patterns. All materials and supplies. Any quan- 











tity. Write: Sims Textile Co., “The nille 
Center,’’ Dalton, Georgia. 
BUTTONS 





START A BUTTON Collection. Choice assort- 
ment of old buttons, ies, stencil and ringer 
buttons for $1.25. folio “The Be ng 
Button Collectors Guide,” $1.00. O’Rourke, 
214 York Street, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


CACTI - 


16 PAGE ILLUSTRATED Booklet on cacti. 
Mailed Free. Fitzpatrick’s Gardens, Dept. 111, 
Edinburg, ‘Texas. 











PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


COLLECTIONS 


Stoue COLLECTORS ATTENTION: 3-Ibs, 
containing ough stones to 

ae oe tke e rare value. Only “310.00. B. Lowe, 
Holland Bldg, § St. Louis, M 


PETRIFIED WOOD. Rare. oe tifully 
Six cubic inches $1.00. Postpaid. pag ne 
Roosevelt, Okla. 














CONTESTS 
SURPRISE Rage age Al a prize! 
$1,000 checks, Free qaccnabiies valuable 
merchandise. Here’s how and w. to win 


here to 
your our share! Enclose 3c stamp. National 
ulletin, Box 2685 H, Miami 31, Florida. 


CONTEST CASH, How, Where, write Pat- 
tillo Agency, Clanton, Alabama. 








CLUBS 


OIN Feedba epee beats gy No a 
imit. e your own gorgeou ashin; 
OF THE MONTH” and thrill your Friends 
Club packet contains attractive clasp, ~ 
mounting, nppconinessel 700 ee g 
color sequins and beads gium fond 
Czechoslovakia, aa Po ga directi 
Beautiful MAT EARRINGS (kit) aan 
to new members. Supply limited—act 
now. Compare this glamorous ensemble with 
sets costing many times as much. Rush $1.00 
cash or money order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ale lawn cr Club, Box 881, Des Moines, 
owa. 








DOLLS 


DOLLS—WALNUT HEADS, made and dressed 
to order. Fisher, 112 Middlefield, Middletown, 


Conn. 


PORTRAIT DOLLS of famous people, fictional 
characters. True to life mod of heads, 
hands, done in composition. Dre: in authen- 
ae costume. Send rice list. Stamp please. 

Lewis Sorensen, 1401 1 go. Eastside Street, R. 4, 
Olympia, Wash. 


DOLLS—LOVABLE BABIES, Quaint old- —_ 
ioned s. Bewitching gypsies. All 
seamed faces, painted features, about 12”. Fe we 
with indeable arms, legs. Clothes, machine 
and hand work. Price 5 all Genevia Bu- 
chanan, Box 225, Leakey, T 


DUSKY DANCERS: Irresistible, colorful, $2.00 
pair. Sara Manbeck, Ankeny, Iowa. 


BEAUTIFUL 15” HAND FINISHED DOLL 
at the unbelievable price of $3.00. Dressed in 
plowing colors with ruffled apron, ‘lace-trimmed 

at, and so many lovely details they will make 
your girl, tot or teen, happy. Blondes, brunettes, 
with choice of dress color. Kay Deane, 5620 
East 21st Street, Kansas City 1, Mo. 


NOVELTY DANCING DOLLS, white st 
baby dolls, $1.00. Little $2.00. oi 
fashioned, $4.00. Gypsies, ndinavian 
tume dolls, $5.00 up. Thyra Miller, ‘ryler, 























OLDE ENGLISH CHRISTMAS gee 
Group of 3 dolls—man, woman, and child, wi 
individual composition faces havin — 
ressions; carrying book; on stan x ing 
or set. Single caroler man with al 

ment or at lady with book and ist 
wreath, 6”—$3.75 each. Special Christmas’ 
dealer’s Seascewe” Wilma Eubank Pulliam, 3214 
Pleasant, Hannibal, Missouri. 


ADORABLE SMALL FELT DOLLS 50c each. 
Chinaman, oa Boy. Bee hi, Little Girls. 
a a ginals, 97 East Haven 











YARN BED DOLLS ( ) cute faces 
wren hats. Pastel colors $2.25. Hoong 
1000 Bellevue Avenue, Syracuse, New York. 


FOSSILS 
INTERESTING ASSORTED Paleozoic Fos 














~ $1.0 aid. Dorothy Ventolo, R. D 
No. 2, Blom ster, Ohio. 

GEM MAKING 
GEM arcger te Sigecge ! p eenrnes 7 
equipment catal oe send 276 5c for complete 
struction Book. Cempany, 1545 yen 
49th, Seattle 7, 
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NOVEMBER, 1947 
GREETING CARDS 





ORDER YOU: Dh pie ga nid Cards early. An 
exceptions box assortment $1.00. Post- 
s «7g “Gift Wrap ene an 
a escent, Sym- 

iso. verve ms Birthday ay B Sawn 


athy, Anniversary 
Fianai- Nowe” each $1.00 postpaid. Gladys 


Pickett, Sparta, Michigan. 


HOME WORKERS, New invention _ Bel-dri 
Floral cards tremendous demand. Send stamp 
for particulars. Bel-dri, Dept. M.H., Century 
Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 


GREETING CARDS, assorted Birthday, Get 
Well Stationery, Gift Wra: pings, Christmas 
Cards. Wonderful value, $1.00 postpaid. Mrs. 
Cora: Kirk, Prescott, Iowa. 


HOME-GROWN, Garden Fresh Herb Products, 
including herbs for seasoning, for teas, herb 
vinegars, ite bags, bath Ps fragrant and 
closet bags. Please write for list and prices. 
Ye Olden Craft Studio, 81 Union Street, Fair- 
haven, Mass. 


HOBBYCRAFT SUPPLIES 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME, CHARM YOUR 
FRIENDS with lovely Velva Artcrafts Flowers. 
Kits include all materials, easy instructions, 
catalog of other beautiful creations 78 oe 





























make with lustrous Velva Chenille. 
FLOWERS KIT—Make 6 beautiful Lilies, 6 
lovely Velvaspurs in 4 lush colors, Sample 
Velvaspur included, $1.50 postpaid. BU - 
FLY KIT—Make 5 charming corsages, lovely 
hair flower, 2 hat trims, pair of butterfly cur- 
tain tiebacks. Designs by Alison Eden, inspired 
by butterfly, pansy, wild rose, orchid. Con- 
tains cheni le in more than 15 colors. $2.50 
postpaid. Kits provide wide introductory ex- 
perience in fascinating, profitable hobby at low 
cost, explain how our customers sell. Prepare 
vow for Christmas market, gifts, or give Kits for 
Christmas. Five-day satisfaction guarantee. 
You’ll be excited. Send money order now. 
Velva Artcrafts, Dept. P9, 324 E. 14th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. 


IDEAL GIFTS. Colorful, handmade Crystal- 
ed Brooches, $1.00. Freda Poeverlin, Beatrice, 
ebr. 


a EARRING RS, $1.00; Jewelry kits, 
2.00. Materials and directions included. Con- 
tae Olson, Cortland, Illinois. 


Segui PIN AND EARRING sets, $2.50. 

Popular eg pin $1.50, Earrings 1.00. 

Combs, $2.00 Carefull: 
ath Mary 








y made of quality 
materials. Ellen Bellah, Box 824, 
St. Jo, Texas. 


POINSETTIA EARRINGS, $1 ~ Pins, $1.50. 
List of large s variety of comings for stamp, Elea- 
nor Toma: 122 Mannan’ 8 orest Park, ” Tl. 


BEAUTIFUL “ROSETTE” Sequin Earrings. 
Any color your heart desires, a .00 pair. 
Matthes, 816 Roscoe St., Chicago 13, Il 
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UE SECRET OF VENTRILOQUISM, Book- 
fe free. William Quackenbush, Big od N. Y. 


WINTER BOUQUETS of natural everlasting 
Seeetens Mixed colors, $1.00 postpaid. Mrs. 
Martin, Pemberville, Ohio. 


NAVIGATOR’S SEXTANTS, for Celestial ob- 
servations. Famous AAF Fairchild type aie6. 
Ideal for boatmen, airmen, etc. Regular $300 

value for only $17.50. With your sextant you 
Pca fine wood case, battery case, ane fa 3 


racket, etc. Pg ee and 
the price, only $17. $0. gency 
Airport, 








many times 
used. Aero Parts Supply, Municipal 
Houston, Texas. 


LIQUID RUBBER for making flexible molds. 
Sample bottle 25c. Plaster hardener, quart 
$2.00. Free literature. —- 1130 East 
16th Street, Jacksonville 6, 








BEAUTIFUL EARRINGS—Two pairs for $1.00 
—Assorted colors. Emil Carle, 91-04 77th St., 
Woodhaven 21, New York. 


WILL DO YOUR PERSONAL Sh 
faction guaranteed. Regina, 4329 ent, = _—d 
Hammond, Indiana. 3 





BEADED CORSAGES, $2. . Hattie Bennett, 
904 South Henderson, Fort Worth, Texas. 


TREMENDOUS PROFITS — Assemblin 

tume Jewelry. Generous assortment. eed 

stones — Pearls — Cameos — Earwires — Instruc- 

—_ Fg .00. Herber, 1360B Hicks, New York 
ity 








LEATHERCRAFT 


RENEW LEATHER and ' LEATHERETTE — 
Make cloth into imitation leather with plastic 
discovery called Leather-New. tunity to 
make real profits taking care of sales resultin 
from national advertising. Write for FRE 
sample of Leather-New covered material and 
complete deal. 701 Land Bank, Dept. LF, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 








LICENSE PLATES 


OLD LICENSE PLATES wanted from every- 
— Anthony Shupienus, Newport, New 
ersey. 

















“HOME CRAFTSMEN 


HUNDREDS FATTRENS: Piywooe Novelty 

Furniture — Ornaments — Silhouettes — 

Weathervanes — Teese silemseniia. 4 200 Crafts- 

men’s Books and Booklets — Hundreds 

Transfer Decorations—Other Lines. Illus- 

— Catalog. Write, Wo-Met Shop, burn, 
eorgia. 








INDIAN RELICS 


INDIAN RELICS—large list 3c. Grutzmacher, 
Mukwonago, Wis. 





MINERALS & PRECIOUS STONES 


MINERAL AND FOSSIL COLLECTORS! Read 
The Earth Science Digest-the newest most 
4 4 yebhiceion in the earth science field. 
2.00 el. — som y 25c. Write 
Dept. Pu, Bos 7 


JEWELRY STONES removed from rings, et 
100 assorted $2.40. 50 large stones $2.40. EB. 
Lowe, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








VETERANS OF THE PACIFIC—Have you an 

small, native, Pacific Island articles you 

to sell? Write, giving description and price. 

y om not a dealer. Hazel Hamill, Attica, TNew 
or 


FUNNY JOKE te eee magic tricks, 
puzzles, books. Latest lists 10c. ew x f 
magazine included free. Magic, Box 35-PH, 
Irvington 11, N. J. 


10c. BRINGS SEVERAL Interesting hobby 
lications. Jones, 1210 H Dudley, Utica 3, ay 


WIND-UP_ TRAIN—Famous Hafner train with 
strong sturdy engine, all steel cars. Gaily colored. 
Comatose with acts and inst Electric Motor Kit. 
All necessary instructions, 50c; Flying 
up to 50 feet into the air. 
5c; Jet Propelled g boats, — Pre- 
cision Built Harmonicas, 7 Sport Bin 
Lo polished lenses, fully adjustable. com- 
lete with leather carrying strap $1.95. Avoid 
isappointment, order now for Christmas! 
Pekay’s, Box 594-W, Monroe, Michigan. 


ORDERS TAKEN: Embroidery, crochet, sewing, 
also pansy plants, -100-$3.0 00, 1000—$25.00 
Postpaid. Mrs. J. Tuck, Rt. 2, Box 72, 
Eutaw, Alabama. 


MORE THAN 100 FORMULAS and household 
secrets. Articles you can label and sell at BIG 
PROFITS. Big dollar value, only 25c coin or 
stamps. “Tes-Co, Box 189-PH, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


MODELS 


WANTED: Models of ancient ships—E. d’Amon- 
ville, Box 432, Westport, Conn. 























~ 








ZIRCONS MINED, and cut in Siam, Fire of 
diamonds. Wh esale, $1.50 carat. Sample, 
$2.00. Two, $3.00. Ten small, $5.00. Imhusex, 
PH, 336 West St., White Plains, New York. 





JEWELRY 


CAMEO a tg 50c, Larger size $1.00. Slip 
on earrings 50c. Carrie Hooper, Early, Iowa. 


EXQUISITE SHELL EARRINGS $1.00. Ideal 
gifts. 26 color. Olson, 6018 So. Bishop, Chi- 
cago 


Gs. 











PINS WITH MATCHING 
PP on eager Pmnegy 
cg ain e » $1; 
$1 25; formal silver star, ra 
e June issue of PRO 
Constance Olson, Cortland, Illinois. 


BEAUTIFUL gt OF PEARL necklace 
in jeweler’s box $2.25 each. State color. Place 
order now for elivery. Cuba Ful- 
kerson, 715 Magaciis: Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


HANDMADE CERAMICS—Pink rose brooch, 
3.00, earrings $2.00; modern horse’s head, 
isee” or white, brooch, $2.00, earrings $1.00. 
Add 10c for posta: Money back guarantee. 
The Hobby House, ebanon, 


A DIFFERENT GIFT—Handmade Ceramic lapel 
pins—gardenias—roses—rosebud earrings. Beau- 
tifull Betty Matheu, 255 Winans Ave., Hill- 



















side, 


GIFT SHOPS ATTENTION! 1 dozen assorted 
handmade sequin to sell at 50c. Orig- 
inal foe popular color combinations. Send 


$3.7 ot ees sage Fisher, 
102 Oak St., xf ae i : 





MISCELLANEOUS 


YOU CAN ENTERTAIN with Chalk Talks. 
Oshkosh, W: 3 John Balda, Trick Cartoonist, 








OUTDOOR HOBBY OR PROFITABLE BUSI- 
NESS Gai ——_ Roots, Barks, Flowers, 
Grasses, etc. Po = 200 oo bring hig! 
cash’ prices. mplete Lay uyers, ad- 
Rael full i $1. 

Kelly ‘‘Herbcraft’’, 





MOLDS 
WHITE o- RUBBER for. making flexible 
molds! Quick drying! Safel -For home, class- 


room, or industry! $2.00. Gallon, $5.95. 
Se ey Denton bediin an aaliinen 


and plawes ply Cox 25c. a with order Plas- 
tercraft Supply Company, East Street, 
Cleveland 3 5 » Ohio. 





MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


CHORD-O-MATIC, GUITARISTS Greatest dis- 

SF gh mn ocd ag 
er ords rings, etc. 

complete, $1.00. Trebb Sales, Toentlin, Ohio. 








1.00 id. 

» H-20, . Va. 
TYPING SERVICE—Contest — hobby arti- 
cles, manuscripts, poetry, fillers. Put 
hore ye sypewniten a per. thousand 
words, car copy. tt, prompt service. 
Minimum order 50c Miller, 706 North 
Kingshighway, St. Louis i. Mo. 


UNPAINTED PLAQUES, Bookends, Ashtrays, 
Fig s, easily painted. Makes d andy Christmas 
Write, Oman, 642 P. So el St. Paul 


1, aii 


LEARN VENTRILOQUISM, 3c - camp. beings 
porticulens, Smith, pt. 610, 801 Ma ag 


eoria, 











MY HOBBY—CUTE BASKETS made_ of greet- 
ing Cards. Makes a nice ed with Cookies 
or Condy. Two for $1. . Mrs. William Sisson, 
Little Compton, Rhode Island. 


NEEDLECRAFT, WEAVING 


GET YOUR XMAS ORDERS in early. All kinds 
of crocheting by order. Stamped addressed en- 
velope appreciated. ices reasonable. Mrs. 
Clara Turnbull, R. 2, Toulon, Ill. 


SOFT BEAUTIFUL NORTHERN GROWN, 

Virgin wool, homespun knitting yarns, especially 

adopted for nao mittens and 

large variety of pleasing col ie Ss a wl p the 

ape bag F pound. $1.5 50 co ae ee 
ic, one m one pw ke 

Postage pal Pol d for samples. me 

Yarns, Pleasant Valles” ye owes Co., New Y 


PLACE YOUR CHRISTMAS orders early for 
tatted handkerchiefs and aprons, with Mrs. 
Briggs, Smithshire, Il. 














VISIT BEESON MUSEUM Dodge sm Relics 
South I Dodge, Dome City, Always open. 


This Classification 
(Continued on Page 4) 





/“ somethin 


NEEDLECRAFT, WEAVING 
(Continued from Page 3) 
ORDERS TAKEN FOR holders, 50c; doilies, 


15”, $1.50; also other eting. Mrs. Ernest 
Bauge, Bradford, I Towa. 





ORDERS TAKEN for crocheted hostess aprons 
Erving 


and chair sets. Mrs. Lange, Route 1 
Willamina, Oregon. waning 


UILT PIECES — BEAUTIFUL new Colorfast 
tints. Package to make about 500 pieces, $1.10 
stpaid. Sample package 25c. illiam Mof- 
ett, Box 347, Beaver Falls, Pa. 








BEAUTIFUL CROCHETED AFGHANS of 
mothproof wool—50”x65”—shaded 

stitch $75.00. Popcorn stitch, $100.00. Evelyn 
Morris, Alpine, New York. 


ORDERS TAKEN—22 inch pach work, stuffed 

° own, nice 1 Ey ‘or dren’s Christmas, 
98 tee serig . Walter Jordan, Lanes- 
oro, Pa. 





ARGYLE SOCKS FOR INFANTS. Hand knit 
fits up to 6-8 F oem $2.00 ¥ aa om Ss. 
Conover, 316 Summit Ave., Wayne, P: 


CROCHETED: Miniature chy ‘Bier vases, cup, 
saucer and spoon, 65c ea Ric-rac Rose pot- 
a, $1.03 pair. Erma Jackson, Sanborn, 


Iowa. 


ORGANDY HOSTESS APRONS in white or 
pastel colors. Stenciled in floral designs. Guar- 
anteed washable, $3.00. Mrs. L. A. Pearson, 
1420 Jewell, Topeka, Kansas. 


ORDERS TAKEN: Baby sets, doilies, chair sets. 
afghans, soakers, carriage covers, crocheted 
hankies, bedspreads. Elsie Gordon, Route 2, 
Dover, Ohio. 


KNITTED AND age ig eg articles for 

children. Lace cloth, tea aprons, pot holders 

ea. and embroidered baby dresses. Hazel 
idmer, Remington, Ind. 


HAND LOOMED RAG RUGS from your own 
prepared rags—closely woven; artfully blended 
colors; durable. $1.35 running yard warped 
30 inches wide. Dandy Christmas gift. Return 
postpaid. Write—Rohrer, Carthage, Illinois. 


CROCHETED MAMMY POT HOLDERS, 
i new and different, stands up like 
little dolls, all colors, 2 for $1.00. Mgrs. 
saeegee M. Quick, 15 Edmond St., Stratford, 























QUILTS, APRONS. Crochet Articles; Mlus- 
trated Circular. Quilters Wanted. Verah Ful- 
ton, Gallipolis, Ohio. 


ORDERS TAKEN: Lovely Crocheted half-style 
Sieviees $5.00 each. Gladys Pickett, Sparta, 








STRIKIN RAG _. Beautiful _ colors, 
24x48 on $2.0 . Blind me 
oseph Keen, 938 Roden treet, Camden, New 
ersey. 





HAND WOVEN NEEDLE CASES $1.25. Pin- 
cushions $1.10. Esther wi Euckd Beach 
Trailer Pk., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


CROCHETED AFGHANS, Hooked Rugs. Leona 
France, Littleton, Il. 


BASKETRY KIT. Directions and material for 
weaving a colorful basket five inches across and 
one inch hi gift item, 50c. Home- 











high. 
ee Products, 5042 N. St. Louis, Chicago 
penne | EAS —- Bierce 
| rege cover ‘ good es 
e. Large pot hol 50 50c, aid. 
eer 4 ‘guaran’ Alura Ps Ww, 


Waldport, Oregon. 


WANTED ORDERS for all ade of crochet- 
ing, embroidery, and knitting. Mrs. J. W. Hard- 
en rook, Walkerton, Ind. 


PRINT TIE APRON, Crocheted doily, pot 
pang deg $1. “ postpaid. Minnie Lewallen, Glen- 
mary, 








MILK STRAINER DISC Doilies, $3.50. Vera 
Lachelt, Janesville, Minn. 


poids Teepe pe ATTACHMENTS for Singer 
Machines and all others, das 25. Postpaid, in- 
sured. O. K. Machine Co., artinsville, Va. 


ORDERS TAKEN for men a3 — socks, mit- 


tens, other sn ag goods, hand done. 
Muir, Route gy my New York. 


ahem TOY DUCKS, dish ee, pot 
holders, and lamp des. Mrs. Edwin Hamil- 
ton, Box 32, West Newton, Pa. 


POT HOLDERS FOR SALE-—Exchange lovely 
handmade dolls and animals. Correspondence 
invited. Stamp please. Golden Rule Doll Shop, 
Huntington, Mass. 


HOOKED ta 


— yr ae inal Seg 4 
and others—List. ttie otchkiss, So 
English, Ia. 


OWL, KITTY, BUNNY, Chicken, Turtle Bean 























PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


12” FELT CHARACTER DOLLS, $1.50; 14” 
Comets $2 a Santa Claus Dols, 3.50 
$5.00, 9/2005 Felt Animals, 35¢ to 50c; Small 
pig cowgals, 50c. Original Hubba Hubba 
elt Jackets, c ever designs and pues appli _ 
on oe $12.50, Mat gZ ry all hat, 175 
Western a Rotholders, 3 $1.00. 
a set. Bowick Fee, Not 

og 1331 Sc ey, Butte, Montana. 


LAPELERIES — Pobaio ~- Dended and Sequined. 
ng 35c. del Tene, Roselawn Hts., 
R. ” Gaxeytille: Tl 











OLD GOLD & JEWELRY WANTED 


CASH for OLD, BROKEN gs ok Highest 
prices paid immedi ediately. gold teeth, 
watches, rings, dr, ph... spectacles, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. aa B mens os free. Rose 
Smelting Co., 29-PH, East Madison, Chicago. 


yg TRADED a OLD of al type Pi 
ave large types 
Tred emg ise oken ien —" ely. 
rade us your g roken jew 

le frames, gold tee eee 


an, * 








a = watches iy pa ou 
have and we will you the e equivalent i 
in stones. Write ay for \- 
tainer. Lowe’s, Holland Bldg., oS shipping ° 





BROKEN JEWELRY WANTED. All kinds. 
Highest prices paid for jewelry, rings, he gpectacses, 
gold_ teeth, diamonds, _ broken usable 


watches, etc. Cash mailed promptly, Write for- 


Bags, 35c. Real egg-shaped Humpty-Dumpty, FE h: 
a5c = cotton ball, 25c. Stewart, R. D. 1, Dare PHO ee ee Mee eres, olan See, 
igel, Pa 











FANCY HAND _ CROCHETED, pure linen 
handkerchiefs. BS il patterns to select from. 
Write, Mrs. Kathryn Crippen, Mecklenburg, 
New York. 


YARN CLOWNS 10”, $1.00; Baby sets, +; 
Soakers, $1.00; Sachets and pincushions 

Crocheted handkerchiefs, 65c;  Patchwor | 
fancy aprons, $1.00; Mittens, $2.50; Bibs, 50c; 
oe 25¢; Slippers, $1.50; Lingerie cases, 
$1.00; Sewing Bags and Kits, $1.00. Peggy 








Harrington, 707 Range Street, Manistique, 
ch 
COLORFUL APPLIQUED gift sets, other 


cemty gifts, Kiehl, 2917 Fourth N. W., Canton, 
io 


BEAUTIFUL HOOKED RUGS, 32x54”, Cot- 
ton, $8.00. Money must accompany letter. 
Lee Arfman, Pine and Prospect, Butler, Mo. 


FOR SALE: Crocheted Bags, $18.00 each. Nettie 
Atkinson, 110 Division St., Suffolk, Va 


NOVELTIES 


PRICES SLASHED! Miniature coconut salt and 
peppers with coconut rose base, $1.50. 4-piece 
miniature shell tea sets, $1. 10. Plastic neck- 
lecp, shell flowers, $1.10. Shell covered salt 

d peppers. oo 8 Sachet dolls. House of Toy, 
Box 2 Pah Florida. 














PATENT ATTORNEYS 


REG’D PATENT ATTORNEY offers services. 
4 J. Sanders, 6430 Evans Avenue, Chicago 37, 








PATTERNS, PLANS 


SPECIAL OFFER. Over 100 easy to make 
educational, action Aoys. All full size By 
1.00. Masterprint mpany, White Building, 
uffalo 2, N. 


MANUFACTURE wood toys for a pleasant prof- 
itable hobby. bs Bes om of action pull toys, 
doll table and chairs, high chair, ironing 
wheelbarrow, doll cradle, rocker, etc., $1 00. 
20 attractive modern designed pull toy pat- 
ons, trucks, 
toys, etc., 
907 Birch, 








terns 50c. 35 patterns circus wa 
ambulance, tractor, locomotive 
$1.00. Continental Sounbeontbert, 
Eau Claire 1, Wisconsin. 


WOODCRAFTERS—40 Pictures of new wood- 
working projects 10c. Joaness Patterns, Dept. 
1B, P. O. Box 141, Omaha 7, Nebr. 


PUT YOUR INGENUITY TO THE TEST!!! 
oo friends will admire you for it... Build 

seful, a ee jects of new ideas, designs. 
Send only $1.0 or our copyrighted plans. 
Hollycraft Specialties, Box 17, Station D, Los 
Angeles 7, 











HOBBYIST ATTENTION! Send for free price 
list:' novelty salt p shoes, yam — 
ot dogs, cats, | ore’ be Shoppe ts, pigs, wi 
laneous. einstein’s ft Shoppe, 2 

ington Street, Peoria : 


EARN MONEY AT. HOME-—Assemble colorful 
handsome jew starts you. Free de- 
tails. Plastic Works, 712 Kimball, Danville 21, 
Illinois. 








APRONS, COVERALL STYLE $1.00, band 
aprons 55¢c, applique tea towels 30c. Mrs. 
Arnold Born, 202 So. 8, Norfolk, Nebr. 


BEAUTIFUL EMBROIDERED and crochet 
trim pillowcases $3.50—$6.50 pr. Stamp. Mrs. 
Carson Lawrence, Box 373, Sylacauga, Alabama. 


ORDERS TAKEN for handpainted hankies. 
Original and intricate design agivees on Irish 
linen or fine cotton. Prices $1.50 — $2.00 — 
$2.25—$2. — 00, _Postpaid. Special Christ- 
mas offer, large ye mg dodamed hankies 
$2.00, postpaid June B. Hull, 740. 3rd 
Ave., Dayton, Ky. 


ORDERS TAKEN for crochet pansy doilies, 
$2.00 each. Mrs. J. T. Jorgensen, 504 Monroe, 
Winnemucca, Nevada. 


HANDWOVEN COCKTAIL Napkins, pastel 
_ 7 i cemas $4.80. Terrell Weavers, Benton, 
r 


CROCHET PANSY HANKIE 75c. Star Doily, 
or Pineapple, $1.25 up. bec) cream, or ecru 
ineapple living room a set, piece, $15.00. 
= Martha Bucks, 164, ampbelltown, 
a. 

















Ane BROOCHES, exclusive sieslen beau- 

tiful gifts, only $1.00. S; color. Not sold 
in stores. Money ed wii days if 
not satisfied. aia IL. le ey 934 Leland 
Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


MAKE PLASTER NOVELTIES! Special Rub- 
ber for making Molds. Literature and sample 
Free. Univonsl, Box 1076-P, Peoria, Illinois. 


WALNUT TURTLE SURPRISES, for tree and 
table, 5c_ plus stage; 50c dozen. Sample 
rates, to shops. Stewart, R. D. 1, Sigel, Pa. 


ASSEMBLE AND SELL Colorful modern but- 
toncraft jewelry. Fast sats, profitable. In- 
struction course, sales plan and beginner’s kit, 
$1.25. O'Rourke, 214 yn Street, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 


METALIZE BABY SHOES for pleasant profits. 
Complete apaes folio containing several 
methods only $1.0 aid. ‘Tes Enter- 
prises, Box 189-PH, we kes Barre, Pa. 


UNPAINTED PLAQUES and STATUES lc 
Variety of Samples, $1.00. roe List. 
Vaca N. Y. 

















e, 35-36 31st St., Astoria, L. I., 





BUILD YOUR HOUSE as a hobby. No rent. 
No mort; e Mn bare a howd are time. No 
“7 sent free. 

Cc. Lightfore Ch Givi E Enaineer, chboro 8, 


Penna. 





PERIODICALS 


IS YOUR HOBBY _ Get American 
Canary Magazine. $3.0 year, 12 issues. 
American Canary, 2839 N. PHtalsted (PH), Chi- 
cago 14, Il. 

FREE—SAMPLE COPY OF HOBBYISTS, the 
monthly eqeiae serving So everywhere. 











Many outstan features. A ‘ *? for every- 
one with a anditey Hobbyists "Publication, 19 
South Third, St. Louis 2, 

PET STOCK 





67 VARIETIES PIGEONS Brgy Guinea 
Pigs, Pheasants, Peafowls. Cat caaaogue 3 10c. Free 
list. Houck Farm, Box 4, Tiffin, 


RAISE GIANT CHINCHILLA RABBITS.: Year 
round income. Ideal occupation. Tremendous 
demand for gorgeous furs, delicious meat. Great 
scarcity means large p rofits. We buy your 
youngsters. Willow Bag R18, Sell le, Pa. 


GUINEA PIGS for sale—En; —Solid colors— 
uniors. Prices reasonable. Love Caviary, 2809 
. Santa Fe, Compton, Calif. 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS. Profitable, low-cost 
feeding, small - req » small Fa es 
Complete det: 25c. Guinea Pig Farms, 
H-234 So. Muscatel, San Gabriel, C 












































it prof- 
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SHELLCRAFT Instructions—Free! Make beau- 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS LCRA erga Maks ews 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS CHEAP. Catalogue. complete line she Plastic discs! ge ae he 
Paramount, PG-313 East Market, Wilkes-Barre, a Pinbacks! ! Cameos! etc. (Buy 
Pa. Direct). Pace’s, Box 279, aaa cate: Florida. 
20 RECORDS . 80 value for $5.00. EXCLUSIVE SHELL Originals. 
oh O.D. Postpaid, Free $ i Cee vnc Bey Any Unique in design and artistic te combina- 
artist, Swin billy, ‘Bluey, Mi Mail your lie tions. Made of small, Ph nooong shells. Excellent 
of 40 titles. Sy inn & Sound Film. Ned’s nee. #4 eoeenes, 33 25. Serine. $1. = 
Record Shop, Berlin, Mary Mayor, 5593 ements "i. Louis 12, Mo. 
PHOTOGRAPHY SEA SHELLS—from an oz. to a ton! 





PRINT YOUR OWN PICTURES—No dark 
room necessary. Complete set with instructions 
for printing permanently 150 pictures from any 
negative directly on aper, wood fabric, leather, 
etc., only $1.00. Pekay’s, Box 594-W, Monroe, 
Michigan. 


PROFITS IN bay MOVIES—Readable, stimu- 
lating, practical, $2.00 po ostpaid. International 
Cine Society. 6770 Ho ywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28, Calit. 


‘ PLAQUES 











Largest 

supply house for Sea! Plastics, Instruc- 
tions, in the U. S. FREE! Our latest 12-page 
illustrated ice list. House of Gifts, Box 
4550-SH, aus Gables, Fla. 
SHELL JEWELRY—Easy 1 to make—Easy to sell— 
“Beginners Kit” containing materials and 
illustrated instructions for making = colorful 
pin and earring sets and bracelet, only $3.00 
postpaid. Extra—New 60 chefcra illustrated whole- 
sale catalog of shell: —= craft supplies, novel- 
ties and jewelry—free with each kit or with an 
order of $3.00 or more, Write for free whole- 
sale listings. Don-Dee Shellcraft Industries, Box 
1183P, Orlando, Florida. 








HOMEWORKERS PLASTERCRAFTERS pre- 
pare now for big season ahead. Get our list of 
new and original unpainted wall plaques. Fin- 
ish them yourself for gifts, 4 sell’ for extra 
Xmas money. Unusual design 
fered. Write Modern Plax, 
Burlington, Iowa. 


100 UNPAINTED ASSORTED PLAQUES and 
Statues, $3.95. ~—* - Varade, 35-36 31st 
St., Astoria, L. I. 1, 


PAINT WALL PLA mo at home. Big profits. 
No experience needed. My instructions how. 
Valuable informati on Alfred Nov 
2601-H Division, Cleveland ‘13, Ohio. 


PLASTIC 


PLASTIC AND BAKELITE Blanks, various 
shapes, thickness, colors, and tints. For makin: 
costume jewelry. Send 15c (coin) for sample an 
chart showing desi: or prices. Gest’s, 6021 
Rosslyn, rine Gesges ims 


time of- 
015 Starr Ave., 




















POULTRY 


READY TO LAY PULLETS, also 6 to 12 weeks 
Pullets. Chicks and Breeding Males. R. M. 
Bockenstette, Route 4, Sabethe, Kansas. 


RAISE FRYERS new easy way. One-Man 

Home Plant earns $500 monthly. Booklet FREE. 

ee Guild, 1046-M So. Olive, Los Angeles 
, California. 














PRINTING 


$2.95— Mas? BUSINESS CARDS. Nice quality, 
samples. lifford Jones, 1012H Dudley, Utica 
3, ew Your 


NEED MIMEOGRAPHING? Price list free. 
Bryant, R. 2-H, Lawrenceburg, Ky. 


QUILTING SUPPLIES 
GLAZED WHITE COTTON BATT, 81x96, 

















$1.04. uilted white cotton batt, 72x90, 
$1.44. White wool batt (1 Ib.), 72x90, 2.24. 
Gibbs’ quilt hoop, 23” with stand, $1.49. 


Petelle’s, 1610 South Third St., Maywood, Ii. 


RADIO, ELECTRICAL 
ELECTRIC PENCIL: Writes, Engraves all 


Metals, $1.00 id. Beyer Mfg., 229-M 
Dixson B vd., Uniontown, | snl : 


SHELLCRAFT 


SHELL JEWELRY a: oe oe line 
of colored shells and also novelties. 
Blue Ridge Shell Btudice #00 Blue Ridge 
ar Kansas City 3 


ELL JEWELRY SUPPLIES. Wholesale only. 
tite Dept. C, Sarasota, Fla. 


SHELLCRAFT for Profit or Hobby. Complete 
line Retail and wybolenie s' mpoties. Jewelry 
Kits, free instructions em Enterprises, 
60-90 68th Avenue, Broking : ae RG 


NEW MONEY MAKING SHELLCRAFT KITS! 
Chatelaine Gardenia $1.00. be Spray Brooch 
$1.00. Cameo Brooch, 1.00. * Big 
low M Kit $3. 50. Tlustrated Instru 
klet 35c. Free Wholesale price tee 
Shelart, 3202 6th Street So., St. Petersburg, 
a. 


























LATEST BOOKS for Shell Artists. Costume 

code for shops. postne sprays of orange 
Ossoms ani » Violets, roses, sweet 

Newest in Gian teen Kadel’s Krafts, Ainsen- 


dero, Calif 


SHELLS, 
Prices. Free catalog. 
Box 251, Sarasota, 


LOVELY GIFTS—Fine Handmade Seashell 
Brooches, $2.00, and Earrings, $1.00. Nicely 
boxed. Give rou color preference. C. Storm, 
Box 253, Shelbyville, Illinois. 


WHITE MOTHER OF PEARL heart decorated 
with flower made of tiny shells, on 18 inch 
sterling silver chain, 50 postpaid. State 
color of flower want Mrs. Paul Martin, 
Pemberville, Ohio. 


DO IT WITH -_ SHELLS—Jewelry, novel- 
ties—Free details. Werts, 1429 - 56th Ave- 
nue, Oakland 3, Chit, 





PLASTICS FINDINGS. _ Lowest 
Frances Jones, Dept. H, 











5 


MAKE SHELL sedge th Ash tra etc., 
as hobby or fi gies ™ — Be- 


inners shell kit wi Leer only 1.00. 
ane listing shells, ear pe atate — 
plastic yee rhinest 
etc. sent Burton, Dept. Br tex o7, ‘en 


tion A, St. Petersburg, FI 


SEA SHELL BABY DOLL KITS. Make three 

beautiful dolls out of a, Shells. Pictures and 

instructions. Price $2.95 C.O.D. Be 

Kit of one doll, $1.50 COD Mrs. H. — 

Box 856, Cortez, a. 

BEAUTIFUL SEA SHELLS for making Ear 

Rings, B a uae = Pink, Coral, Biee, 

Yellow, Green, Red 5c¢ packages or 

$1.00 will ship any ‘in pM pracen one l a ai 

special new shell kit for only $2.00 

Ris i, Re. Sea Shell Prot oo 
etc. ucts, 

Park : St. Jacksonville 5, Fla. 

SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES. Beginner’s Kit with 

Instruction Book $3.00. Free price list. Stelle 

Shellcraft Industries, Dept. D, 230 Randall 

Avenue, Trenton 10, New Jersey. 


STAMPS, a 


115 DIFFERENT STAMP: 10c; 500, $1.25; 
1,000, $2.50; 1,000 mixed, Su 00; 100 different 
Precancels 24c. Prof. H Harris, Belleview, 

FREE CATALOG-—profusely illustrated—listing 
everything for the stamp collector. Harris & 
Co., 304 STransit Bldg., on, 

300 DIFFERENT FOREIGN STAMPS 50¢c. 
Bertha Kerr, Trenton, [linois. 
COMMEMORATIVE HALF-DOLLARS—Colum- 
bus, Washington, Stone-Mountain, <soomend 
$1.50 Ea. lustrated 90 Pa Catalogu 

Coins, 25c. Norman Shultz, it Lake 9, 9 Utah. 


STATIONERY . 
STATIONERY—With_y. 
in blue or black. Box 100 ) sheets 74 Wax lov: inches, 
60 envelopes. Only $1.49 postpaid. Sprague’s 
Plastex Arts, Berlin, Wisconsin. 


(Continued on Page 6) 






































Classified Advertising in PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Pays Big Dividends! 


The classified columns of Profitable 
Hobbies offer readers a_ profitable 
market place for their hobby products. 


Send your copy, with payment at 
10 cents per word today to Profitable 
Hobbies, 24th & Burlington, Kansas 
City 16, Mo. 


Use This wnctied Insertion Order TODAY! — 


Profitable Hobbies 
2401 Burlington 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 


for 


s. 





Enclosed find $ 


months insertion of the following | 


advertisement in the classified columns of PROFITABLE HOBBIES, at 10c 
per word per month (including name and address). | 



































(Continued from Page 5) 
WHEELS FOR MODELS, TOYS 














STEEL WHEELS FOR TOYS 1” Dia.—” 
on ke “¢. each; 14” Dia. hole, 15c¢ each. 
Richard C. Judson, 4554 Eastway, Toledo 12, 
Ohio. 
WOODWORKING 
™ FROM SQUARE FOOT of Plywood; 
cellent Home _ Business. Write, 


cessary. 
Woodarts, X8, Bridgewater, Mass. 


TEXAS EBONY, America’s Most Beautiful Lathe 
Turning Wood. Large piece, $1.00. Prepaid. 
Sample, Dime. ‘Information on Southern Woods, 
Stamp. Starcraft 7, Edinburg, Texas. 


BALSA WOOD, Generous Supply $1.00. Price 
list free. Kaysun Inc., Dept. PH, Manitowoc, 
is. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS—Miniature Santa, sleigh, 
four reindeer, $2.75; larger size $5.50; Holy 
City, 3 bere and camels, guiding star, 
$5.50. of original design, beautifully 
painted. Chalks Noma Hamilton, Mo. 














PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES will pay $1 for each short ‘atisie' item -eaepails for This - siiban World. 


This may be an original item or a newspaper clipping. 


If possible, give the complete address of 


the hobbyists mentioned. No contributions to this column will be returned. Send in as many items 


as you wish. Be sure to put your name and address on each contribution. 
received, we shall be the sole judge of which one shall b 


If duplicate items are 
be used. Send material to This Hobby 


World PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 24th and en Hay Kansas City 16, Mo. 


If you wish to communicate with an 


f the hobbyists mentioned in this column, please 


write direct rather than through PROFITA Le HOBBIES. The addresses which we print are the 


most complete we have. 









































Listed under various hobbies and by 
state. Copy not to exceed 7 lines. 
Orders must be for 6 times or more 
(noncancellable). Six times $15; 12 
times $20. Listing subject to pub- 
lisher’s approval. 


CALIFORNIA 


FOR-A $1.00 BILL, we will send a bundle of 
scrap fur to trim dolls ey and make 
novelties. Furcraft Studio, 203 W. First Street, 
Oxnard, California. 


SEA SHELLS — FINDINGS — ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKS-=Jewelry or Novelties, $1.00 each. Kits 
for beginners, $1.00, $3.00 and $5.00. Supplies 
for regular shellcrafters. Easy to learn, ro 
able homework. Werts a (P.H.) 1429 
56th Avenue, Oakland 3, Calif. 


FLORIDA 


e SHELLS CRAFT SUPPLIES, INSTRUC- 
TIONS, for making: more than 110 items of 
jewelry and novelties, from sea shells, fish scales 
and plastics, without gue or experience. Beau- 
tifully photographed. Learn—earn within a week. 
$1.00 a wy po House of Gifts, Box 
3Ss0. D12, Coral Gables, Fla. 























GEORGIA 


START A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN. DO 
CHENILLE WORK IN YOUR HOME! Make 
Chenille bedspreads, rugs, robes, bath sets, dolls, 
aprons, curtains, etc. We sell machines, sheet- 
ing, yarns, patterns. All materials and “oo 
ed By quasety. Write: Sims Textile Co., 

e Center,’”’ Dalton, Georgia. 











MICHIGAN 


MAKE MONEY PAINTING and selling un- 
finished figurines and wall plaques. We have 
something different. Lists and painting instruc- 
tions free. Veterans Art Industries, 940 Michi- 
gan Theatre Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 


OHIO 


MAKE YOUR HOBBIES PAY with Flexcraft, 
Felt, lecioes, Shellcraft, Plasteroid Rubber 
Molds, Indian Beads, Glass Etching, Cork, Lea- 
Shoebuttons, Clips, 
, Maldin Compound and Textile 
welling for catalog! Cleveland 
ome 770- Mog Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 15, 
0. 

















TEXAS 
MAKE GOOD MONEY IN YOUR BACK 





YARD, city lot, few acres, raising flowers, 
squabs, herbs, bees, fruits, goats, vegetables 
novelties. Unlimite 


arrakeets, nuts, chickens. 
Kemand. AMAZING PROFIT POSSIBILITIES. 
Complete, 10-lesson instruction course showing 
re with personal help, » 55.28. Adams Service, 
exas. 


1009 South Seventh, 


aco, 





DEALER’S DIRECTORY 








Robert Rogan of West Tulsa, Oklahoma, an aeronautics instructor, built 
this plane-model kite. Modeled after the Lockheed P-38, the kite flies in true 
airplane fashion and if a strong wind current upsets its even keel, it quickly 


. rights itself without assistance from the ground. The framework of the P-38 


kite is balsa wood to which ordinary bond paper is cemented. The kite, which 
weighs 5 ounces, is flown with No. 10 sewing thread, strong enough to hold 
the plane, but with less weight and wind resistance than string. Rogan has sold 
more than 200 of the kites and has given many to friends. He worked eight 


months in his spare time to perfect the kite, which he says has 
Rogan builds many types of model planes as a hobby. 


aerodynamic stability.” 


“automatic 








Ray A. Herbeck of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, makes scaled room models in 
empty matchboxes. His materials con- 
sist of tinfoil, pinheads, gum, broom 
straws, spaghetti and a pair of 
tweezers. He works on a scale of six 
feet to the inch. 





Louis Tops, River Grove, Illinois, 
real estate man, trains animals and 
birds as a hobby. His greatest achieve- 
ment, he believes, is Bobby, a bantam 


rooster which Tops has trained to 
walk a tight rope. Tops’ pets perform 
before audiences at local parties. 





Joseph Agna of Princetown, Massa- 
chusetts, scrapes and polishes the 
“swords” from sword fish, paints 
designs on them and turns them into 
paper knives by adding carved wooden 
figures as handles, The late President 
Roosevelt was the owner of one, beat- 
ing a sketch of naval vessels on man- 
euvers, 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


people were full of emotion and very 
apt to unburden themselves to u 
stranger at lunch, or on the train. At 
other times they become more self 
contained. But self contained or volu- 
ble, troubled or happy, I like them. 


“When an individual finds expres- 
sion in creating visible beauty, or in 
producing an article of utilitarian 
value, I am fascinated by the ingen- 
uity and skill which is used. My own 
limited dexterity increases my admir- 
ation for those who possess it, so my 
impulse is to gather other people who 
will join me in an ‘oh’ and an ‘ah’ 
and ‘how wonderful’ chorus of ad- 
miration. 





Mary Beimfohr 


“Let’s be brief about biography. I 
gtew up in Wisconsin, began teaching 
at the ripe age of 16; added to my for- 
mal education at the University of 
Idaho, taught again—this time in high 
school; married (and I don’t want to 
turn my husband in on a new model, 
he’s still one of my favorite people); 
had two children and now have four 
grandchildren. 


“When my children were nearly 
grown, I associated myself with a book- 
store, whete I became bookbuyer. 
Those were happy days, because I 
was in touch with all the book publish- 
ing and because my days were spent 
among people. Perhaps, after people 
I like books best. 

“But after while it seemed that, if 


ever in my life I was going to play, 
I'd better ‘begin. Traveling looked 
pleasant, so I went to Guatemala; 
while I was there, Germany invaded 
Norway. We all know what happened 
to us from there on for a while. 
“Now that we are out of that period 


of blackness, I have been writing— j 


not from sheer inspiration, but by the 
help of a technical study of the craft 


of writing. My desk is not full of re- § 


jection slips, because I seldom send 
anything out. I hadn’t intended to, 
either, but the lure of human interest 
and my enthusiasm for what people 
were doing,-impelled me to write for 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 

“I had previously done some trade 
articles and book reviews but I am 
happy to be associated with the doers 
of things. 

“This winter, I am settling down 
to some intensive study of the ‘craft 
of writing fiction, so I'll meet you 
somewhere again, I hope.” 





AS YOU MAY HAVE read, the sup- 
ply of paper available for period- 
icals is gradually increasing. That has 
enabled us to make PROFITABLE Hos- 
BIES available on newsstands through- 
out the country. Many of you have 
written to us asking where your friends 
could buy a copy of the magazine. A 
number of you have said frankly that 
you wished your friends would buy 
their copies instead of borrowing 
yours. So, you might pass the word 
to them that now they can buy a copy 
of PROFITABLE HOBBIES at their news- 
stands. 


I* A SENSE EVERY day is Christmas 
for a person with a hobby. Our De- 
cember issue will have features and 
articles with a Christmas slant, but 
it will be primarily what we try to 
make it every month, a magazine 
filled with ideas for every day of the 
year. For example, Dick Hutchinson, 
one of the nation’s leading writers on 
crafts, will explain how he makes 
wooden bindings for scrap books, 
photographic and stamp albums, and 
the like. Mary Ellen Bellah, will tell 
in her own words how she has over- 
come a physical handicap and carries 
on a brisk business selling the sequin 
jewelry she makes. Mary McCourt 
Anderson will relate the story of one 
of her Butte, Montana, neighbors 
whose felt jackets and caps are ex- 
tremely popular among the younger 
set. That’s only a sketchy preview of 

(Continued ‘on Page 60) 
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Easy to Plate GOLD, SILVER, 


NICKEL, COPPER, CADMIUM, etc. 
WHATEVER Ru or “Bust- 

ness, you need Warner Elec- 

rl ‘At the stroke of an Electri- 

h, youcan 





iceuven, tools, oi vorwarecse. 

with a durable, spar coat of Gold, 

and with ee saan 
ethod is 


ee 


Peeeg 


SEND FOR 
FREE DETAILS 
AND SAMPLE 


Ave., 





SEE ARTICLE ON PARTY PLANNING 
IN FEBRUARY PROFITABLE HOBBIES? 


DON’T MISS the Christmas Issue of THE 
PARTY LADY! Chri ideas gal lus 
11 more months of seasonal party plans 
—all for one dollar—one year. 


M. S. ELMER 
20 Belmont St. Buffalo 7, N. Y. 














AVAILABLE 

Copies of the February, 1947, issue 
of PROFITABLE HOBBIES are still 
available. 

if you prefer, order any 3 back 
numbers for 50c. We reserve oer 
to substitute where our supply of 
specific issues has been depleted 


Dept. BC 3 PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
24th and Burlington 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 
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. Mow to Start 





YOUR OWN BUSINESS 
And Reap BIG Profits! 


Plastics, one of the most revdlutionizing and 
expanding industries, offers a great opportunity to 
enterprising men and women. This one of the few 
industries in which home manufacture: eaturers, thrive and 
— ve can —s — on oat i re in 

n home, capend rap into a time 
business, paying good profits. 
LIQUID MARBLE 

Make LIQUID Bist the amazing Plastic, 
a thousand uses. LIQUID MARBLE can be boured 
into FLEXIBLE MOLD for casting al all kinds 
artistic and serviceable articles a... 
novelties, desk = paper weights, ‘Sook-onds, souvenirs, 


statuary, toys, ete. 
FLEXIBLE MOLDS 
Make your own FLEXIBLE 


low—in fact, a large sized mold costs but a few cents, 
Hundreds of casts can be taken from a single mold. 


- EXPERIENCE NEEDED! 
knowledge is necessary. All 
instructions, 


No skill previous 
_ you do is follow our easy-to-understand 


UNLIMITED MARKET 

The market is Meseely be one an You will find 
steady year-round deman your own community. 
Tour sclkan oh oat he te diltee teen ee 
the huge pent-up Moreover, we supply you 

with names of buyers for your products. 

WRITE TODAY 

Bing Products will show you how to start with a 
small investment and build a independent, 
profitable business} Don’t grasp this oppor- 
tunity! Write today for FREE CATALOG. 


BING PRODUCTS 
Dept. N-9, 88 Broad St. 
Boston 10, Mass. 








PARTY LADY SPECIAL! 
BIG CHRISTMAS BOOK! 


50 mimeographed pages of ae 
ideas, plans, patterns, gifts, etc. 
tractively covered. ideal 1 e- 
children and very — you. 
Send $1.00 by Dec. 5th 

M. S. Elmer 
20 Belmont St. Buffalo 7, N. Y. 
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FOR TOY MAKERS 


Toys YOU CAN MAKE OF Woop, 
by Lawry Turpin (152 pages; illus- 
trated; Greenberg, New York; $2.50) 

Reviewed by Karl Sabot 


3 ete CHRISTMAS approaching, 
this is an unusually timely book, 
but it’s also one that can be consulted 
the year ‘round and should produce 
many happy hours, not only for chil- 
dren but for their fathers, who proba- 
bly will be called upon to turn out 
many of the toys described by Mr. 
Turpin. 

“The toys of this book, with a re- 
spectful salute to the toys of the past, 
come to you in modern dress for mod- 
ern use,” writes Mr. Turpin. “The di- 
rections for making them are pre- 
sented in the simplest manner, in 
the hope that the novice as well as 
the experienced’ workman will find 
them helpful and instructive. Specific 
dimensions are given when needed, 
but all possible leeway is left in mat- 
ters of size, decoration and adaptabil- 
ity of the tools and materials available 
in a home workshop. 

“All the toys can be made with a 
few simple hand tools; power tools 
will speed the work, of course, but 
are not necessary. If you have cross- 
cut, coping and keyhole saws, 4 square, 
smoothing plane and a hammer, a 
wood file, chisel and a bit-and-brace, 
with a screw driver and a sturdy vice 
thrown in—well take off your coat 
and begin.” 

The author recommends the use 
of such soft woods as basswood and 
white pine for toymaking purposes. 
Wallboard and plywood also serve 
useful purposes as does even the low- 





ly lathe. He also gives advice on nails, 
hardware, glues, paints and other fin- 
ishing materials. He includes a sec- 
tion on “Tricks of the Trade,” giving 
information on how to enlarge or 
reduce the size of a design, drilling, 
filing and cutting, and similar prob- 
lems. 


E REMAINDER of Mr. Turpin’s 
book consists of projects, all of 
them illustrated either with diagrams 
or photographs. He starts with in- 
structions on how to make a simple 
top, then goes on to such varied 
wooden toys as jointed animals, stick 
hobbyhorses, rocking duck, Viking 
windmill, jeep, paddle patrol boat, 
streamlined train and railroad track 
equipment, ring toss game, checker- 
board, farmhouse, toy chest, dollhouse 
and furniture for every room in the 
dollhouse. These are only a few ex- 
amples picked at random and the va- 
riety of the projects is so great that 
surely there will be something here 
to suit the fancy of every toy lover 
and toy maker, regardless of age and 
sex. 





NOTED BRIEFLY 


Reviews by Richard S. Robbins 
and M. Collins 





A GARDEN IN THE HOousgE, by Helen 
Van Pelt Wilson (125 pages; illustrat- 
ed; Sentinel Books, Inc., New York; 
$.50). 


Ke Wines Is Just the book for those 

summer gardeners who have 
sadly bade farewell to a happy season 
in the back yard. It will get them off 
to a flying start on a whole winter 
of gardening. For the beginners, the 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





eee 





author starts out with an easy project, 


a sweet potato in a jar of water; but | 


she goes on to discuss simply, but 
with convincing professionalism, the 
proper methods of growing indoors 
all kinds of plants and flowers, from 
foliage specimens through to flowering 
plants of the most exotic variety. 
Proper soil, watering, ridding of insect 
pests, propagation, the growing of 
plants in hot, dry, cold, damp. atmos- 
phere are all gone into in proper de- 
tail. There is even a chapter on terrar- 
iums. Careful diagrams to show pro- 
cedure in caring for beds and plants 
are also included. And for the indoor 
gardener with a special problem, there 
is an ample index. 





PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN PAINTED 
TIN (TOLE WARE), by Elizabeth 
Swartz Hoke (32-page booklet, with 
2-color hard paper cover; illustrated; 
Mrs. C. Naaman Keyser, Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa.). 


HIS SMALL BOOKLET of instruction 

is one of twenty-four volumes in 
The Home Craft Course series, which 
are aimed, to quote the words of the 
publisher herself, “to fit the needs of 
the person who always wanted to do 
something and couldn’t draw a straight 
line,”’ and to judge from this volume, 


the series accomplishes its aim admir- - 


ably. 

The decoration of tin is a unique 
craft, but it covers a wide range of 
uses, from coal baskets to spice boxes. 
The principle of instruction is carried 
throughout the booklet so that even 
the beginner can follow the craft with 
ease. Directions for selecting, cleaning, 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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HOBBY BOOK HEADQ 


HOME-MADE DOLLS 


IN FOREIGN DRESS 
Written and Illustrated by Nina R. Jordan 









This book tells how to make 
charming dolls of fifteen foreign 
countries. A Little Eskimo Doll, 
ae ee er and Baby, Scotch 


costume and setting. Directions 
are also given for making typical 
little houses, domestic animals and 
other objects characteristic of each 
nation. For example:——one chapter 
shows a Chinese fisherman and his 
sampan; another gives directions 


their windmills, a Mexican boy 
with his burro, his hut and the 
marketplace. The few simple tools 
and materials for making all of 
these come to about 30c. Most of 
the dolls and figures are made 
from old atockings of different 


do, that children can follow and have hours of fun, 
yet from this same book these can be made professionally 

to sell successfully in shops. Hand made dolls have an 
irresistible charm all their own and this book will 
introduce and further not only the hobby of Doll 
Meking but also Doll Collecting. Hours of fun, 


a. sae 


DOLL’S FURNITURE 


By W. W. Kienke 
Designs of furniture for the living room, hall, re 4 
room, bed rooms and kitchen are included ‘in 
communes set of doll house furniture —— drawn to Mi 
Only the commonly used and inexpensive 
tools, oquipasent and lumber are required to carry on 


this work. 
Price $1.00 


INTERESTING ART METAL 
WORK 


By Joseph J. Lukowitz 
Here’s a beginner’s handbook in metal craft. Simple 
step-by-step instructions with illustrations lead you 
from the raw metal to finished articles which are 














really useful onal ns book gives you 
complete direction the making ond 
Flower Pot Stand *Stationery Rack, Teies ane 
Watch Fobs Flower Brackets, Retreshnent Trays etc., 


besides teaching you the basic fundamentals of this 
creative and interesting hobby. 


Only ........... sianitiennaeieee 
ANIMALS FOR YOU TO MAKE 


By Philip Martin 


Here are animal toys, cut from wood and painted, 
that provide an absorbing handicraft hobby ee the 
maker and give lasting delight to the child who plays 
with them. This book contains full-size patterns and 
complete “instreetions for making twenty animal toys— 
animals from Asia and the Arctic, including the A a 
Bear, Elephant, Tiger, Camel and Panda. Any pers 
who can handle a jigsaw or is skillful with a Penife 
can make me easily. Also includes instructions on 
coloring according life. Book is 72x10 inches, 
cloth-bound, fully illustrated and with a colored insert. 


Price $2.50 








for making Dutch children and. 





Increase your pleasure and profit — 
improve your skill and know-how in your 
favorite Hobby or Craft. We carry what 
is probably the largest and most practical 
and authoritative collection of handicraft 
and hobby books in the country. Make 
your selection. 

These books make wonderful Christ- 
meas Gifts. We'll be glad to mail (and 
enclose a gift card) to any address. 








CREATING JEWELRY 
For Fun and Profit 


By Andrew Dragunas 


Here is a complete how-to book on the craft of 
meaeeete jewelry. Designed for the beginner and 
rrying through to advanced techniques, it provides 
stop by atop pO sction in jewelry design from the 
simple to the finely wrought. Describes explicitly the 
processes of soldering, pickling, coloring, cutting and 
bending sheet metal, = — 
need and to 
50 diagrams which eshneally Miilustrate the me 
outlined in the text. No special wor ep required— 
the few tools are inexpensive. The use all types of 
metal is treated; silver, gold, wire, See etc. 
Because of its broad scope and yu: xt and 
illustrations this book will provide a firm foundation 
upon which an individual creative style may be estab- 
lished. As demonstrated by the many photographic 
plates and eee the products of the craft 
can make both — 
PROFITAB: 





CANDLEMAKING 


By William W. Klenke 


A wonderful but almost forgotten craft revived by 
one of America’s most successful craftsmen-writers. 
Every detail for selecting and securing the waxes 
coloring materials, scents and perfumes is discussed 
and illustrated. Results of blending assortments of 
waxes gone into extensively, and me of making 
new candles from old are explained. Photographs and 
drawings show processes, tools, and materials. Methods 
of making candles and the es but very important 
pieces of equipment needed and even several ——— 
candlesticks, are taken up step-by-step, with accura 
paca my planned illustrations of each step. “Honides 
how to make the loveliest tapers that burn longer and 
with less dripping than the commercial type, includes 
the making of ornamental and curio candles cast with 


Clothbound. ne stint $2.00 


HOW TO MAKE PAPER 
FLOWERS AND PARTY 
DECORATIONS 


By Natalie Morgan 


A one-volume library of paper arts and crafts, 
written by an expert. Hundreds of simple, easy-to-follow 
instructions for making Paper Flowers, Party Decor- 
ations, Children’s Costumes. Ideas galore for glamor- 
izing your banquet table, showers, etc. ght tips 
for your home furnishings, eye-catching booths for 
fairs and bazaars. Wonderful for school, camp, church 
settlement house, occupational therapy and hospital use. 
Just what you’ll want for the coming holiday season. 
Over 600 Illustrations. Brand New Book: Published 
September 1947. 


Price 





$2.98 








PRINCIPLES OF 


By Herman Hjorth 
instructor, Saunders Trade School 
Woodworking is indeed an 
all-important eratt, for re- 
pairing, for finishing, for 
building and creating. Too 
often it becom: 


understanding of the 

ing and use of tools, woods, 
manner of operation, etc. 
Principles of Woodworking 





ts of the 
hases of woodworking. Read the Partial Con- 
tents and see how fully everyone of your woodworking 
questions can be answered:—-A Complete Chapter on 
HAND TOOLS, listing 91 different tools; MACHINE 


WOODWORKING 


TOOLS, listing 36 different tools, all of these 
illustrated, described and explained as to proper use, 
setting up, etc. Special Chapters; Planing and Squar- 
ing to Dimensions; Joints, er g and Clamping, Metal 
Fastenings, Wood Turn Finishing, Wood, 
what to use—how to wok on different types wood 
and a series of Wood Projects, the construction of 
which is carefully analyzed and described. Even a 
History of Wood and W 


un 
standing. Each Subject above listed is complete in 
every detail; instead of generalities, you have — 
instructions for specific toels, woods, methods 
Every point of information is expertly illustrated, and 
diagramed where necessary. After reading and ‘using 
8s book as a reference, you will be able’ to go ahea 

with your woodworking with assurance that what you 
are doing is right, and increasing your pleasure and 
accomplishment. 


445 Pages, Illustrated and indexed for Reference. 
Cloth Bound. Price, $3.50 





HOBBY BOOK MART 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
120 Greenwich St. 


Dept. PH-11 





YOARTERS 


PRANG TEXTILE COLORS 


With Prang le can now decorate 

fabrics 4 lors are amazing in 

their easy application and clear, lovely 5 

colors are eas len bleed—do not stiffen 
el w dry-cleanable. Articles 

such as ties, scarfs, —— blouses, thing 

suits, bibs, linens, etc., can be decorated easily and 


attractively. 


No. oe Kit—CONTENTS: 
1 . jar each: Red, Blue, Yellow and White 
Extendor 


1 Set of stenciling 
Per Kit $2.50 








PAINTING PATTERNS FOR 
HOME DECORATORS 


By Ruth Wyeth Spears 

This book clears up the mysteries of the fabulous 
ted accessories you have admired 

ions and you your- 
self can transform attic cast off’s, secondhand shop 
bargains, and family hand-me-downs into real decor- 
ative treasures for your home. Here are actual-size 
tracing patterns for dozens of designs. Here are direc- 
tions for altering old or we arg ee making new, for 





or fabric. wishing and start working? 
With Ruth Wyeth Spears’ gu you can decorate 
kitchen cupboar do a matched set of nursery 





foyer piece, paint a isome pair lamps, 
te » Pictur . 
magazine racks, silk or uslin beds; a 


Pubilshed September 1947—Priee............ PdsOO 





HOW TO ORDER: Fill out the convenient coupon, 
check the titles of the books you want and mail the 
order. If you send payment with order we pay all 
delivery charges—lIf C.O.D., plus few cents postage. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE: All books full library 
size, beautifully printed and hard cover bound. If for 
any reason not completely satisfied, return books and 
get money back at once. 





MS 8 BS ae ee ww 
HOBBY BOOK MART, Dept. PH-11 
120 Greenwich St., New York 6, N. Y. 





Homemade Dolls in Foreign Dress......$2.50 





Doll’s Furniture 1.00 
Interesting Art Metal Work................ 50 
Animals for You to Make.............. we oe 


Principles of Woodworking................ 3.50 
Creating Jewelry for Fun & Profit... 3.00 





Ce coe ee ee ed 





Candliemaking 2.00 
How to Make Paper Flowers & 
Party Decorations .......................... 2.98 
( ) Prang Textile Colors.......................... 2.50 
( ) Painting Patterns for Home 
Decorations 3.00 
E}-t enclete: $0 S55 in full payment. 


Send books postpaid. 


Spe gad Se LS plus postage 
and C.O.D. fees. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 











CITY & ZONE State. 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





Billy Rennagel, when he was 9 years old, producing the first edition of the Eden MINIATURE on the toy printing 


press he got for Christmas. 





A toy printing press 
starts a newspaper ven- 
ture that yields hundreds 
of dollars annually to a 
mother and son. 


“M. OMMY, I want a toy printing 
press for Christmas,” pleaded 
9-year-old Billy. 

He got the printing press, but it 
was I, Mommy, who was launched 
on.a new career. No sooner had Billy 
tried out his Christmas gift, a little 
rotaty press using rubber type, than 


Doris Anderson 


he wanted to start a newspaper. Mom- 
my offered her advice and assistance, 
and soon Billy was calling on mer- 
chants in town, telling them his plans, 
and soliciting their advertising. Though 
they may have been dubious about 
his carrying out his enthusiastic in- 
tentions, they all gave him a dime 


A LITTLE NEWSPAPER 


or more for advertisements at three 
cents a line. He carne home jubilant, 
with over two dollars, and exclaimed 
over the merchant who recklessly 
splurged 35 cents on his big adver- 
tisement. 

Then we started hand setting the 
type. What a job!. Billy quickly real- 
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ized that my help was a real asset on 
the tedious work and offered me a 
salary of 10 cents a week, which I 
solemnly accepted. 


N FEBRUARY 1, 1940, Volume 1, 

No. 1 of the Eden Miéniature was 
finished—200 copies, size seven and 
one-half inches by three and one-half 
inches, with eight pages. Billy deliv- 
ered them all from door to door in the 
main part of the village. No charge 
was made for this first issue, nor 
for the first few months. 

As it took so long to get out 
one issue, we decided to publish the 
paper just once a month. By June, 
with the fifth issue, success was as- 
sured, and we started taking subscrip- 
tions at 25 cents a year, this price to 
cover the actual cost of materials and 
the advertising to pay for our work. 
This policy we have continued to the 
present as far as possible, our sub- 
scription rates now being $1.25 per 
year for fifty-two issues. 

Because of our larger business we 
decided to buy a second-hand mimeo- 
graph, available for $25, and paid for 
it by installments of $5 a month. We 
used the wheezy old family typewriter 
to prepare the stencils, but as a good 
typewriter is essential for neat work 
we replaced the old one, buying a 
new portable one, also on the install- 
ment plan, as soon as a few profits 
had accumulated. 

Two years ago the little mimeograph 
was outgrown and replaced by a bigger 
$100 one, and last year an electric 
typewriter supplanted the little port- 
able. 
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MR. AND MRS, ELMOTT HOWELL 
ENTERTAIN GOODWILL 
EMPLOYEES 


¢ 

Out on their attractive i! 
lawn bordered with flower.” ~~“ 
beds and evergreens, Mr. --~ 
and Mrs, Elmott Howell -~ \—~ 
entertained seventy.or /// ii 
more: handicapped employ- é 
ees of Yoodwill Indus- 
tries Inc. of Buffalo, 4 
last Wednesday afternoon 
and evening, July 2nd. 
They were assisted. by 
a number of members of 
the Women's Advisory 
Board: of Geodwill and 
their husbands, and sev- 
eral Eden people. 

Hot doge and rs vere 
broiled on the outdoor fireplace 
and a charcoal grill. These, with, 
salads, baked beans,.,etc., followed 
by icecream and strawberries, and 
two immense, beautifully. decorated 
angel cakes, were furnished by the 
Howells and the. women of the Advis- 
ory Board. 

Gemes were enjoyed after the sup- 
per, and when it was time to go 
home, the guests wistfully expresseé 
the wish t they could come back 
for another picnic the next day. 


APPRECIATION ACKN@WLEDGED 


Mr, and Mrs. Elmott C.. Howell 
wish to gratefully thank the Eden- 
ites who so be assisted them in 
making the Goodwill Picnic @ success 


LEGION CARNIVAL HELD FOR BENEFIT 
OF BUILDING FUND 


Last Saturday's ion Cernival 
was highly successful. Elton Palm- 
erton was general chairman, with 
sub-committee heads as follows: 

Chuck-a-Luck, in charge of Don 
Privitera; Beat the Dealer, Bob 
Webster; Over & Uncer - Spike Web- 
ster; Horge Race - Bob Cork; 

Penny Geme, Pavls’- Bus BanNote: 
Penny Game, Board - Ed Reinhard; 
Ice. Cream - Richard Szal; Hot Dogs 
and ‘Burgers - George Howell; Pop - 















‘4th Legion Carhival a syccess. We 


Board of Goodwill Inductee, te 


Harry Knoll; o- 
Bill Meddocks; re 
Henry Thiel} Raffle - 
Joe Vecanti. 

“Cash prizes were won 
by out-of-towners; 1s 
prize, $25, to Bob Welch 
of Silver Creek; 2nd 
prize $15, to Ted Borresi 
of Silver Creek, end 
3rd prize of $10 to 
Floyd Hervey of Spring- 
ville, 





THANKS [3 


On behalf of Newell- 
faulkner Post 880, we 
wish to thank all those 
who helped make our July 


wish perticulerly to thank the Eden 
Piremen for their splendid coopera- 
tion, Mr. Joseph Buntekiel, Mr. El- 
lis Webster, Mr, Paul St en and 
the Eden Central School » and 
the people of Eden fér their gener- 
ous support. 

Nelson Roeller, Commander 

Elton Palmerton, Carnival 

Chairman 





GIRLS SOFT BALL LEA®VE BEGINS GAMES 


Joseph Buntekiel, president of the 
Girls Softbell e 8 
plans for the 1947 
= are as ——s meitene 
ers + . ey,Cept. 
Boreets Rose ry Abognai>, a 
Blue Jays- Clara Benker, Cept. 
Cement Mixers,-Janie Bade, oeP ° 
Games will be played at 6945 Pu 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays. The — 
Blue Jays‘will pley the first geme 
on July 8 with the Hornets. Oa: Ja@ly 
10, Sluggers vs. Cement Mixers, 
EDEN WINS AGAIN! 
In the Spr: Contest the 
members of thee Women's Advise 


ason. The four 





see which town collected the grdat- 
est amount of donated articles, Eden 
was. the winner, with Lencaster se- 
cond, ang Famburg third.: In spite 
(continued on page -2) 








GROWS UP 


UR PAPER WAS THE fourth at- 

tempt at a local newspaper in 
our town, the three preceding ones 
all being unsuccessful. The first one 
was owned by the local businessmen’s 
association, and they had it printed 
in a neighboring town where there 
was a printing press and Linotype. Al- 
though it was a non-profit set-up, they 
could not get enough advertising to 
cover costs. The population of the 
entire township is only 3,300, and 
country merchants are rarely willing 
to pay high prices for regular, steady 
advertising because the returns are 
necessarily limited. 


The next paper was started by a 
local man who bought a printing 
press. He had to set his type by hand. 
This required more time than he 
could spare from his job printing, 
which was more profitable, so he, too, 
gave up publishing a newspaper. 

The third attempt was made by 
two young men from the nearby city 
of Buffalo, who tried to publish a 
paper which would cover our town 
and another small one five miles 
away. They obtained advertising from 
both towns and printed a smattering 
of news from each. It pleased neither 
town. Advertising rates were about $1 


per column inch, and as local mer- 
chants were not particularly benefited 
by the circulation in the other town, 
they did not feel the advertisements 
were worth their cost. 

We were able, with our mimeo- 
graph, to avoid these disadvantages. 
Making up stencils is nearly. as easy 
as drawing, writing and typing on 
paper. Although I had never seen a 
stencil sheet, or a mimeograph, until 
we purchased one, it was easy to 
learn how to operate it efficiently. 
The company which sells the machines 
and supplies was extremely helpful. 
It offers free instruction classes. at. its 
branch offices and is very thorough 
in its training. The company sends 
out valuable information, tips and pic- 
-tures for tracing, several times a year. 
It is, of course, to its advantage for its 
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customers to get maximum service 
from their equipment, so it is most 
cooperative. 


AS THE MONTHS went by I became 
more proficient at making up the 
stencils. I started an idea file of mag- 
azine and newspaper clippings. Pic- 
tures of everything from thimbles to 
thermostats may be found, and saved, 
ready for use when needed. They may 
be traced or drawn by hand. Lettering 
guides are available to help one draw 
perfect letters with ease. Many na- 
tional firms furnish advertisements to 
their dealers, who give them to us 
to use in their advertising. 

Billy and I were not trying to get 
rich quick, and we kept our advertis- 
ing rates so low that the merchants 
couldn’t lose, yet profits continued 
to grow, and new subscribers were 
constantly being added. 

By autumn of 1941 we were able 
to publish the paper twice a month, 
on the first and fifteenth. 

It was not surprising that Billy's 
enthusiasm for the work of publish- 
ing the paper dimmed after the first 
year. Little boys’ interests change as 
they grow, but I had become so in- 
terested by that time that I would 
have continued alone if necessary. 
However, some of the tasks Billy 
liked, so we went into partnership, 
sharing the profits equally until 1945, 
when he went on a salary basis. I 
must admit that the work was not 
shared equally during the partner- 
ship, but I liked it, and helping Billy 
earn a good sum each week was much 
better than handing him an allowance. 


N 1943, WE FOUND a chance to 

rent an old obsolete addressing ma- 
chine which enabled us to start weekly 
publication. We had found soon after 
starting the paper that mailing it to 
the subscribers was the cheapest and 
easiest way of delivering it. As we 
sent over 200 copies we were able to 
get a penny-per-copy rate, which, 
though not as economical as the sec- 
ond class rates allowed the printed 
newspapers, still is inexpensive. 

As the circulation grew, thus giving 
increased advantage to our advertisers, 
we increased our advertising rates. 
We now have 650 paid subscribers, 
and our circulation is still growing 
each year. Our advertising rates are 
still considered well worth their cost 
to the most tight-fisted merchant. 
Many advertisers, such as painters, 
welders, bakers, and barbers, with small 
businesses want advertisements of only 


an inch or so, which cost them only 
35 cents to 50 cents per week. Since 
quite keen competition exists among 
the service stations, they usually want 
from one-fourth to one-half page, for 
which they spend $1.65 to $3. When- 
ever a local merchant has a very special 
offer, he feels it well worth the $5 
he pays for a full page, eight and one- 
half by twelve inches. 


T FIRST WE HAD no news in the 

paper. We knew nothing about 
how to get it, we were half a mile 
from the main part of the village, and 
we had no telephone. Our only feature, 
we decided, would be “Interviews 
With Edenites,” so we sought out 
one or two well-known personages 
for each issue and asked for their com- 
ments on any subject that interested 
them. We made up our mind that 
since our paper was mainly advertis- 
ing, that in itself should be unusually 
amusing. We have tried to make our 
advertisements humorous when pos- 
sible, with cartoons and gags. It is 
easy to get ideas and inspirations for 
these from magazines. Of course we 
do not use any copyrighted material, 
but change the gags to suit our pur- 
pose. Our aim from the start, which 
probably insured the paper's success, 
was to use fresh ideas and avoid the 
hackneyed methods of our predeces- 
sors. The previous newspapers of the 
town were such dull reading that it 
was no wonder that few people wanted 
to subscribe to them. The front page 
was devoted to personals with the col- 
orless heading, “Happenings.” Among 
these would often be three or four 
items, one after the other, about the 
same family, such as: 

“Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Brown enter- 
tained guests Tuesday.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Brown went to 
Buffalo Saturday.” ° 

“Mrs. J. F. Brown was hostess to 
her bridge club on Thursday.” 

By the time one got to the third 
item it was pretty tiresome. Then, 
there were generally a few long items 
of current national news rehashed 
from the city newspapers. In the 
advertisements scattered through the 
paper no imagination was _ used 
to make them interesting or eye- 
catching. Generally there were no il- 
lustrations because “cuts” added to the 
cost, so the advertisements were noth- 
ing but prosaic lists of the items one 
could obtain at So and So’s Store. 
Three or four classifieds, and a few 
inert “fillers” completed the weekly 


paper. 
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Planning to avoid all these things, 
we also wanted to choose a name for 
the paper that would not be a copy of 
the big dailies, such as the Mirror, the 
Star or the News. The Eden Minia- 
ture seemed to us exactly right, for a 
miniature is a “representation on a 
much reduced scale,” says Webster, 
Later when we added news columns, 
we printed under the name on each 
issue, “A Picture of Our Town’s Ac- 
tivities.” 


W: NOW COVER every event of 
interest in the town, publishing 
letters from readers on community 
problems, printing school news, and a 
column of personals headed, “Oh, Say, 
Have You Heard?” with a drawing 
of three ladies with their heads close 
together, agog with gossip, at the 
top. We publish all the notices for 
organization meetings, and “doings,” 
making no charge except when they 
purchase a display advertisement. We 
have been instrumental in the success 
of all the charity drives, Boy Scout 
scrap paper collections, etc. through 
the publicity which reaches many 
homes with carefully worded appeals. 

We could not afford to hire a re- 
porter so we have tried to train mem- 
bers of the public to send in the news 
themselves. To stimulate this we had a 
series of contests. To the first five per- 
sons mailing in news items each week 
we awarded a small prize which was 
donated by a local merchant. The list 
of winners’and the prizes was printed 
in the following week’s paper. This 
aroused much interest, gave the mer- 
chants good-will advertising, and 
added a great deal of news to the paper 
that we would not have had other- 
wise. It helped the public realize that 
its cooperation added to the success 
and enjoyment of the paper. 


MIMEOGRAPHED newspaper al- 

lows a personal touch; an inti- 
macy and informality that small town 
people like. For example, here is a 
news report about two well known 
men in the community, which tickled 
the townspeople and occasioned much 
good natured banter: 


“EDENITE TAKES A JUMP IN 
THE LAKE” 

“Last Thursday, Bill Marsh and 
Glenn Turner went fishing at 
Sturgeon Point. The day was 
windy, the water was rough, and 
before long Glenn lost all joy in 
fishing in his longing to be on 
solid ground again. So Bill 
brought him in to shore. When 
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Now 16, Billy Rennagel cuts a stencil for the Eden MINIATURE on an electric typewriter while his mother, Mrs. 
Doris Anderson, checks the copy. The MINIATURE is the only paper in the town of Eden, New York. 


they reached the pier, Glenn 
jumped for it. The boat also 
leaped, following the natural cus- 
tom of boats when one leaps from 
them, and Glenn found himself 
taking a not-so-neat dive into 
the deep—er—no, it turned out 
to be only up to his knees. As he 
fell in, a playful wave swooped 
over him, and he came up splut- 
tering and drenched. 


“Mr. Turner was glad, and Mr. 
Marsh was sorry, that no picture 
had been snapped at the crucial 
moment.” 


Of course, in any news report I am 
very careful never to ridicule anyone, 
and I make sure that my subjects are 
not the type who would object to 
being written about in a jocular vein. 
If there is any doubt whatever in 
my mind, I drop the story with a 
sigh of regret. 


As we are so near Buffalo, the city 
dailies have wide circulation here. 
There are also two weekly newspapers 
published in a large town nearby, be- 
sides a mimeographed weekly shop- 
ping guide carrying advertising only, 
and circulated free to every boxholder 
for miles around. Yet with all these, 
we feel no competition, because we 
give the townspeople something they 
cannot get from any of the others. We 
leave the national and country news 
to the big papers, and concentrate 
on town news. Events occurring in 
our town that are exciting enough 
to get into the Buffalo’ papers are 
read again with delight in our paper 
because we report them with local 
slant and detail. 


W E ARE VERY pafticular about 
our deadline. All copies go to 
the post office early Friday morning. 
The rural subscribers get their copies 


sometime during the day, the locals 
are placed in the boxes at once. Our 
postmaster says that Friday morning 
is a very exciting time because every- 
one is clamoring for his Méniature. 
We also place a few dozen copies on 
sale at local magazine counters because 
some people like to buy their copy 
each week at three cents a copy in- 
stead of taking a subscription. 

Of course, as is the case with all 
business ventures, there have been long 
and tedious hours, and times when 
we would never want to see the paper 
again. But after a few days respite be- 
tween issues, we would be raring to 
go when it was time to begin a new 
issue. 

In our seven and one half years of 
publication it has not been easy al- 
ways to get the paper out on time. 
Sometimes something goes wrong 
with the mimeograph, or the type- 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Ii my production cost prohibitive? | 


Bf 
Yt 


HOW 1 SELL MY 
HOBBY PRODUCTS 


of 
¢ 
@ aos 


If you make things at home, 
try selling them from home 
and avoid the necessity for 
personal, high pressure 
salesmanship. 


_A RE YOU RELATED to the man who 
sold the Brooklyn Bridge? I’m not. 
When I try to sell something in per- 
son, my voice goes one way, my eyes 
go another, and my hands wander all 
over. I end by apologizing for even 
having offered to take the customer’s 
money. 
There are a lot of people like that, 
I believe, who make good products, 
or could, yet lose much of the poten- 
tial pleasure of their hobbies through 
a bad case of cold feet. I get around 
this hurdle with pen and ink. My first 
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Should I aduertise? 


Evelyn H. Stewart 


year in business has not been sensa- 
tional, yet my net income equalled 
over 50 per cent of the gross, which 
is good, and I expect to better that 
record as I develop new short cuts 
and find better sources of material. I 
have learned a few basic methods for 
home selling which may help you to 
market your products. Even though 
you feel that you are getting complete 
satisfaction just from the creation of 
your articles, you will find new and 
deep pleasure in the discovery that 
other people value your achievement 


enough to pay you cash for it. 

I make small toys and dolls, some 
original, some adapted from various 
patterns. They are attractive and well 
made, but not startling, and people 
don’t beat any path to my door for 
them. I have to sell them, just as you 
probably have to sell yours, 


HE FIRST RULE is: “Begin. What 
can you lose?” This is the hardest 
one. To gain confidence, first make 
your product the best you possibly 
can, so that you have real satisfaction 
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in it. Then look at machine made 
articles, which sell steadily. Untied 
threads, raw edges showing, crooked 
hems, cheap materials—yours is better, 
isn’t it? 
Next, develop. some small article 
which you can make with system in 
\ not more than an hour, and use it 
as a free sample. Count its cost in 
your necessary expenses—it’s cost to 
you, not its retail value. Give samples 
to friends. Admit you are in business 
‘and have things to sell. Have examples 
of your work around where people 
can see them “by mistake.” A few 
words of praise will send you miles 
along the way to direct selling. Send 
a free sample to a gift shop or other 








s This is another in a series of 
articles relating the experience 
of hobbyists in merchandising 
their products. Other articles on 
this subject will appear in early 
inoue of PROFITABLE HOB- 
BIES. 
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suitable outlet. The recipient of un- 
' ‘solicited samples by mail has no ob- 


., ligation for payment or return, so 
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don’t expect either. Attach a letter 
r’ to your package, giving the price of 
the sample, a description of its ma- 
terials and construction, plus a list, 
~with prices and descriptions, of other 
things you make which this particular 
shop might handle. Don’t use any 
vague glowing descriptive adjectives. 
Your sample will show the quality 
of your product better than words can. 
A self-addressed card or stamped en- 
velope sometimes adds to the chance 
of getting a reply. I get an order from 
about one out of three sample-letters 
I send out. I have never had an order 
from a letter sent without a sample. 
One doll sounds just like another, but 
no two look alike. One sample will 
show the quality of your taste in de- 
sign and color, and your workmanship. 
Your product must be seen to be sold. 





NOTHER HARD AND fast rule is 

“Don’t give up.” Your letter goes 
unanswered, or you get a polite, firm, 
“No, thank you, we are not at all 
interested.” Ask yourself why, before 
you throw your hobby tools out the 
window. You may have sent tiles 
to a gift shop specializing in needle- 
work and linens; maybe the shop is 
overstocked in your line—try again 
later. Maybe yours is a seasonal prod- 
uct—learn the market season for your 
things, and follow the crowd. Toys, 








for example, are ordered in March, 
delivered from September on. No 
store wants to see another toy on 
January 2nd. Possibly the owner is 
low on cash—you must have shared 
that trouble some time. Maybe your 
prices need adjusting. The shop pro- 
prietors must keep from 20 to 50 
per cent ofthe retail price, and must 
turn down things too high priced 
for their particular trade, no matter 
how well they may like your sample. 
If you have worked conscientiously, the 
chances are slight that your product 
is unsalable. Lick another stamp and 
try again. A shop proprietor will rarely 
tell you what is wrong, but try dif- 
ferent shops until you have figured 
out what it is. 

Selling on consignment is a good 
beginning, provided you locate a rep- 
utable outlet. Shops are naturally more 
willing to take new things on this 
plan, since they risk almost nothing, 
and you therefore get a chance to put 
your things where they will be seen. 
Even consignment selling ‘requires a 
little salesmanship, since no shop wants 
stuff around which does not move, 
and it will not accept unattractive mer- 
chandise any more readily, simply be- 
cause you offer it on consignment. 
One good point about this method of 
selling is that usually you can find 
out exactly which things sell, what sells 
most easily, and so on. If you can af- 
ford to wait for your return, this is 
a satisfying way to sell. 


A SELLING demands a prod- 

uct good enough to sell itself since 

it gets no help from a dynamic selling 

personality. So choose what you will 
make, with care. Don’t try to compete 

with machinery on low cost items. 

Special binding machines, large mould- . 
ing equipment, die cutting equipment, 

all cam equal hand work in quality, 

and outdo you in quantity. Knitting 

is an example of work which is always 

superior done by hand. But the time 

is past when people will pay for the 

fact of “handmadeness” alone; they 

pay for the best at the lowest price, 

and that is what you must aim to 

provide, unless you can provide strik- 

ing originality. 

‘Once you have chosen your product, 
strip it down. On one item, I cut 
my time by half an hour by substitut- 
ing six cross stitches for six heavy 
blobs of satin stitch, and changing the 
order in which I did the various steps. 
Incidentally, the changes improved the 
design’s appearance. Only in rare in- 
stances can you charge any reasonable 
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amount for yout time, $6 cut out any 
time-consuming details which are not 
vital to your design, 


He” MUCH CAN you charge? First 
be sure of the cost of your ma- 
terials. If you work in fabric, or wood, 
lay out a square yard, or foot of news- 
paper, try your pattern on it different 
ways to see exactly how many units 
you get, and divide this number into 
the cost of the unit of material. Notice 
how much difference in income a few 
cents in your cost will make. Shop 
carefully. Keep an eye out for whole- 
sale outlets, sales and places to buy 
scraps and cuttings of new materials, 
odd dye lots of yarn, etc. Count in 
the cost of buttons, thread, everything. 
Take time to figure it out to the penny. 
Your price to a shop, your minimum, 
should be something over twice your 
cost. Remember the .point of view of 
the man with the wallet. Twenty cents 
won't seem like much to you for 
the work you put into a pretty pot 
holder, but 25 cents will seem quite 
high to the customer for “just a pot 
holder.” Ask yourself how much you 
would pay for a pot holder. If the an- 
swer is 15 cents, and several tries at 
20 cents bring no sale, drop pot hold- 
ers, and try something the dime stores 
don’t sell. 

After you have determined a fair 
price, be sure to collect it. State your 
payment terms in your first letter. On 
any sizable amount, send. your ship- 
ment C. O. D., or ask for bank or other 
credit reference, before you ship. This 
is no insult to your customer—it is 
simply standard practice in businesses 
run for profit. Consider postage, and 
ask for money to cover it, or make 
your price high enough to cover an 
average mailing price for the postal 
zones you normally reach. On C. O. D. 
shipments it is customary for the re- 
cipient to pay the charge for return- 
ing the money order to the sender, 
but you may pay this charge in ad- 
vance if you prefer, just to show cor- 
dial intent. 


+ Somer YOU HAVE developed your 
article enough that you can 
make it in quantity efficiently, and 
have learned to measure your time and 
material investment, advertise in mag- 
azines and newspapers. Don’t you read 
every word of the advertisements in 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES? So does every- 
one I know. The cost of an ad- 
vertisement is so small that one order 
will often repay you. The variety of 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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MODELING A CHURCH 


CHILDHOOD MEMORIES 











Dominic Zazzera, New York City chef, puts final touches on his “Little 
Church of Everybody,” a remarkably accurate scale model of the church in 
Pieve, Italy, where Zazzera worshipped as a small boy. 
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In the living room of his apartment, Zazzera works on the Sunday school room which he has based on his mem- 
ories of his youth in Italy. Even the carving on the woodwork of the Sunday school room is a perfect reproduction of 
the carving in the church which Zazzera attended in Pieve. 


HEN DOMINIC ZAZZERA left 

Pieve, Italy, for America as a 
teen-age lad, he never thought Tosca- 
nini would rave about his ability to 
prepare spaghetti or that one day in 
the future he would recall his native 
church with such accuracy that he 
would be able to re-create his childhood 
place of worship to the minutest detail. 
Yet such has been the case. 


Zazzera, chef in a New York res- 
taurant, received the great conductor's 
praise for his cooking, and the admira- 


Photographs by George Pickow 
From Three Lions 


tion of hundreds of persons who have 
viewed the model church he has con- 
structed in his New York apart- 
ment. 


Plywood, handsaws, chisels and 
planes have been employed by Zazzera 
to re-create the church originally de- 
signed by his grandfather in Pieve. 
The model, result of some five years 
work at a cost of $4,000, is a master- 
piece of detail. It is complete to lights, 
pews, altars and the plush piece of 
carpet that lines the center aisle. A 


small. phonograph sounds out the 
“Ave Maria,” and at regular intervals 
bells from the tower chime. 


Zazzera, skillful in the kitchen as 
well as with his tools, says that his 
memory of his childhood church was 
vivid enough to provide all the neces- 
sary details for his model shrine. Al- 
though he has been offered many times 
what the church cost him, Zazzera re- 
fuses to think of selling his master- 
piece, for it is truly a work of art. 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Zazzera makes an adjustment on the bell tower The interior of the rectory comes in for some 
of the “Little Church of Everybody.” The clock on attention from Zazzera. His grandfather designed the 
the tower keeps accurate time, and the bells regularly Italian church on which the model is based. 
signify the hours. 





Even the altarpieces in Zazzera’s church are ac- 
curate reproductions of those in the church in Pieve.. 
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Above—Zazzera inspects the details 
of the interior of his model church to 
make sure that they are correct. 


. 


Right — Zazzera’s church has the 
same dimly lit beauty so characteristic 
of the magnificent churches of Europe. 
A sanctuary light burns over the altar. 





~ 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


| We Learued to 
rook Rugs 





The war-born rug hook- 
ing hobby of a service- 
man and his wife suc- 
cessfully carries over 
into peacetime. 


ee = ON. I’m hungry. Let’s eat!” 

These are words most wives 
have heard and ones Mr. Daniel uses 
to coax me away from my rug frame. 
Reluctantly, I leave my chair, and 
as my husband takes his place at the 
frame, I begin the ordeal of prepar- 
ing supper. I would much rather hook 
rugs than do housework, but self- 
discipline is good for one and I find 


Isabelle H. Daniel 


time for both hooking and household 
routine. ' 

If you want a truly absorbing hobby, 
you will surely find it in the creation 
of hooked rugs. My hobby began ac- 
cidentally in 1945 when my husband, 
then in the service, was assigned to 
shote duty. This meant renting our 
Los Angeles home and my going with 
him to New England where he was 


stationed. Soon after moving east, I 
learned of the League of New Hamp- 
shire Arts and Crafts and began a 
magazine article about it. It was 
double opportunity, for in my re- 
search I came upon the most beauti- 
ful hooked rugs I had ever seen. They 
were made of bright colored wool in 
lovely design. Flowers, scrolls and 
leaves were nicely shaded and the 
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pile was rich, velvety and soft. Strips HEN INVITED TO go to a group prints I inquired how I could learn to 
of material, I learned, were cut into meeting of rug hookers,I tooka hook rugs, too. They sent me to their 


Yg-inch widths with a cutter (to make photographer along to get pictures for former instructor with whom they had 
them uniform) and were worked into my article. Returning to show the met once a week for six years. I learned 
the rug mat with a hook. proofs to the ladies who had ordered that she was teaching a beginners’ 








How To Make A Rug Hocking Frame 


Materials Needed: 


I. 2 pieces of wood 1”x2”x42”, 

II. 2 pieces of wood 1”x2”x24”. 

III. 2 pieces of wood 1”x244"x32”. 

IV. 2 pieces of wood 2”x2”x16”. 

V. 1 piece of wood 1”x2%4"x38”. 

VI. 2 pieces of wood 1”x2%4”x4”. 

VII. 4 4” bolts 3” long, 4 wing nuts 
to fit, 8 washers to fit. 

VIII. 2 344” bolts 3” long, 2 wing nuts 
and 4 washers to fit. 

IX. 2 4” bolts 3” long, 2 wing nuts 
and 4 washers to fit. 

X. 12 screws 14%” long. 

Directions for Making Frame: 

All pieces of wood should be sanded 
smooth. 

Pieces I. Round ends 1 inch as shown 
in Figure A. These fit into holes bored 
in Piece II. 

Pieces II. Bore holes 1 inch in diam- 
eter 2 inches from each end. Saw slot 
3/16-inch wide in each end 314 inches 
deep as shown in Figures B and C. Bore 
3-inch holes in exact center of Pieces II. 


These hold the 3-inch bolts. Pieces I 
and II hold the rug. 

Pieces III. Make slot 34-inch wide and 
1% inches deep in one end of each 
piece of wood. These are the uprights 
of the standard and the 3-inch bolts in 
the middle of the frame slip into these. 
Bore 14-inch holes 15 inches from 
opposite end of Pieces III. These will 
hold bolts which protrude through VI 
and hold frame steady. Shown*in Fig- 
ures D, G, and J. 

Pieces IV. Saw 1 inch deep two 
places 2% inches apart in the middle 
of each piece. Chisel out wood between 
cuts. Fit unslotted ends of Pieces III 
into these nitches and screw securely 
with 3 screws each. Pieces III and IV 
are shown in Figures D, E, and F; also 
G where frame is set in standards. 

Pieces VI. Make a slot 4 inch wide 
and 1% inches long in one end of each 
piece VI, shown in Figure H. Screw 
top end of these pieces each with 3 
screws to each end of Piece V. Two 
14-inch bolts with washers on outside 


- roll Pieces I so that rug is taut in frame, 


fit into slot and these are slipped 
through holes 15 inches from end of 
Pieces III. Tighten, thus holding stand- 
ard securely and supporting frame. Fig- 
ures H, I and J show details of Pieces 
V and VI. After rug is sewn in frame, 


and tighten bolts VII in ends of Pieces 
II. Sew rug taut to sides of frame, shown 
in Figure K. (Completed frame in Fig- 
ure L). Set bolts VIII, which have been 
slipped through holes in center of 
Pieces II, into slots at top ends of 
standard as shown in Figure G. Tighten, 
and rug frame will remain at any angle 
desired. When not in use, frame and 
rug thereon may stand vertically and 
be pushed back out of the way. If not 
to be used for a while, frame and stand- 
ards may be dismantled and put away. 
The frame is also collapsible and easy 
to carry. We have used this type of 
frame for two years’and find it the most 
satisfactory of any we know. If wider 
frame is needed, Pieces I and V may be 
made longer. 
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class, and, hoping to join, I visited one 
of the meetings. But the enrollment 
was filled. Disappointed, I returned to 
the rug club whose members were kind 
enough to begin teaching me their 
craft themselves. 

I had much to learn. One lady was 
hooking a “Frost” design. It was lovely, 
and upon inquiring, I was told how 
rug hooking was a lost art when Ed- 
ward Frost from Bidderford, Maine, 
rejuvenated interest in it. After the 
Civil War, because of poor health, 
Frost had to seek an out-of-doors occu- 
pation. He became a buyer and seller 
of tinware, secondhand goods and rags. 
Seeing his wife and neighbors hook- 
ing the rags into rugs, he hit upon 


the idea of making and selling sketched 
and stamped burlap patterns for rugs. 
Frost’s fame spread ‘round the country- 
side, his business became a bonanza, 
and he opened a factory, resulting in 
the greatest development of the hook- 
ed rug industry that America or any 
country has known. Old Frost designs 
with colors indicated were copyrighted 
and he became a wealthy man. A few 
of his original designs are still in exist- 


ence. 
M Y FIRST RUG WAS small, 16 by 20 

inches, made to be laid under the 
piano pedals. It is best that a beginner 
start with something small and work 
for perfection rather than size. During 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


the war, burlap, the basis for hooked 
rugs, was unobtainable. Now, burlap 
and stamped rug mats, too, are avail- 
able. The mat for my first rug was a 
small sand sack. I drew and transferred 
my own design, choosing pussy willows 
and lotus flowers to match the pattern 
of a Chinese rug. In studying design, 
I learned that rugs can be made in 
any size, color scheme, design, or shape. 
If one wishes originality in selecting 
a motif for a pattern, he need but ‘ 
look about in nature for limitless 
choice. Marine, animal, floral, geo-. 
metric, scenic, scroll, and even nursery 
rhyme subjects may all be hooked into 
rugs. One method is to copy the de- 

(Continued on Page 56) 





Materials needed: 

1. Square of burlap, gunny sack 
or monk’s cloth 3 inches wider 
than the top of nail keg. 

2. Four straight pieces of wood 
for the frame (laths or thin nar- 
row strips of wood) 2 inches longer 
than the sides of the burlap square. 

3. Yarn: two shades of yellow 
for centers of flowers; three shades 


of blue, lavender, pink or any color 
desired for flowers; two shades of 
green for leaves; two oz. black or 
dark brown for background. 

4. Hook; crochet hook No. 6 if - 
small rug hook not obtainable. 
Pre-Hooking Directions: 

1. Nail the 4 pieces of wood se- 
curely together at corners to form 
a frame for the burlap. 


How to Hook A Natl Keg Stool Seat 


2. Draw a circle the size of the 
top of keg. Allow 1% inches 
around edge of circle for tacking 
seat to keg. 

3. Cut out pattern and lay on 
burlap as shown in Figure 4. 

4. Draw around pattern with a 
pen or heavy black drawing pencil. _ 
Draw in veins of leaves and centers 
of flowers. 
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BURLAP WITH DESIGN 
DRAWN AND TACKED 
IN FRAME. 
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5. Tack burlap, as in Figure 3, 
with tacks or thumb tacks, tightly 
to the frame. Pattern should be on 
top side. Burlap will be uneven at 
corners. 

Color Placement: 

1. Darker shades of yellow should 
be hooked in for the center of 
flowers. Hook in lighter shade 
around darker center circle. Use 
4-ply yarn, obtainable in 10-cent 


bunches, except for the background . 


which requires an ounce of yarn. 

2. The dark shaded portions of 
the flowers are hooked with dark- 
est shade of chosen color. Use next 
lighter shade where diagonal lines 
are drawn. Use lightest color where 
no shading is indicated. 

3. Use lighter shade of yellow 


O isin FOR STOOL SEAT. TO BE TRANSFERRED THIS SIZE TO BURLAP 


for veins of leaves. Use darker 
shade of green next to the veins, 
and the lighter green around the 
edge. 

Hooking: 

1. Figure 1. The bars represent 
the coarse meshes of the burlap. 
With the frame resting upon a 
table or other kind of support, take 
the yarn of the color desired and 
hold it underneath the frame in 
fingers of left hand (as shown in 
diagram). Hold hook in right 
hand above burlap, punch down 


through the mesh and hook yarn > 


as shown, pulling yarn up through 
making loop about 4% inch high. 
Hook loop in every mesh of the 
burlap if not too crowded. 

2. Figure 2. A succession of loops 





as shown form the pattern, and 
background is worked the same 
way. If some loops are too high, 
they may be clipped off even with 
the rest. Pull the ends of yarn up 
through burlap and clip off. 

3. After pattern is worked, fill 
in background until circle is full. 

4. Press on right side with hot 
iron over damp cloth and let dry. 

5. Pad top of keg with cotton or 
kapok. 

6. Tack seat on top of keg and 
trim off corners. Tack on floor- 
length flounce or skirt of harmon- 
izing material. A hooked seat of 
larger size is ideal for upholstering 
chair. Note: In place of yarn, wool 
cut in ¥-inch width strips of de- 
sired shades may be used. 
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Driftwood | 
Dividends — 


P Reems AT SEA may be hard on 
sailors, but to the Maurice Days 
of Damariscotta, Maine, ififiéans that 
more driftwood will be piling up on 
the coast, driftwood which is the basis 
of an unusual business. 

Using driftwood, Maine pine and 
a fertile imagination, Maurice Day has 
developed’ what started as a hobby 
into a business with far reaching pos- 
sibilities for the whole family, which 
includes his wife, Beatrice; two sons, 
McClure and Richard, veterans of 
World War II, and their wives. 

Day, who is an artist by profession, 
and his family had traveled across the 





Doris Ricker Marston 


country several times. He worked for 
some time in Hollywood for Harmon- 
Ising cartoons, and later for Walt 
Disney and M. G. M. Despite their 
travels, the Days were never able to 
find souvenirs which were typical of 
any one place. They bought Navajo 
things in New Mexico, pottery in Ken- 
tucky, Mexican baskets in Juarez and 
then found their local gift shops had 
them all on sale. 


HEN THE BOYS were small, 
“Jake” Day had bought a wood- 
working outfit and made toys for 
them. It was only natural that he 





The entire Day family join in the search for suitable driftwood. Here 
is Richard Day in the midst of a wood hunting excursion. - 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


A Maine family find an 
ideal material from which to 
make popular miniatures ty p- 
ical of their state. 


should turn to his lathe and jigsaw 
when his wife and he decided to see 
what they could do: about designing 
souvenirs which would be typical 
of Maine and which could not be 
purchased elsewhere. 


The first articles were made entirely 
of milled -wood—cigarette boxes, 
placques, smelt shanties, miniature 
clam baskets, all handpainted. At 
first, pieces of driftwood were used 
only for gulls to perch on. “Not a new 
idea,” Mrs. Day says. 

The possibilities of the driftwood 
dawned slowly. “One day,” explains 
Mr. Day, “we noticed a piece of drift- 
wood that looked like a wave, and 
posed a gull with wings outspread 
on it. That was the beginning and lit- 
tle by little we realized what could be 
done with it.” 


HE DAys GET the driftwood at 
half-tide with a motor boat. “And 
plenty of walking!” Mrs. Day declares. 
Old roots and stumps are especially 
good. An ax and a saw are always 
necessary equipment as just the de- 


- sirable sections are amputated. Boards 


and old boxes for house “stock” and 
bases are found around the shore of 
Damariscotta Bay after a flood tide. 
Thése must be flat, free from cracks, 
and of sound material. A canoe is used 
on the lakes, of which there are sev- 
eral in the area. 

Gathering the wood often provides 
an adventure as an extra dividend. One 
day when Mac and his father were in 
the boat scouting the shore for. suit- 
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Looking over this grotesque piece of driftwood, Maurice Day is already planning in his mind how he can fashion 


it into an unusual souvenir of Maine. 


able: material, they caught sight of a 
seal and her offspring. The old lady 
submerged at once, but the little fel- 
low followed the boat so persistently 
that they finally took him aboard, 
where he seemed to enjoy himself 
quite without fear. On the return trip, 
they dropped him into the water. The 
mother, who had evidently kept an 
eye on him, charged at him with 
whiskers bristling and dealt him a good 
whack with her flipper, which sent 
him under water. When he came up 
again, she kissed him affectionately 
and then the baby climbed up on her 
back. 

“And away they went, all forgiven,” 
recalls Day with a grin. “It was the 
most human, performance you could 
imagine.” 


Pye ws IS PILED up all around 
in the shed which serves as a 
work shop, on shelves, on the floor, in 
boxes, on benches. There are many 


shades of this vagabond wood, which 
varies from a whitish gray through 
the soft silvery tones to dark brown. 
The shapes differ as much as the 
colors and each finds its own place as 
Jake Day plans a design to bring out 
its beauty. Powered machinery domi- 
nates the place—band saw, drill press, 
sander, lathe, jigsaws and others. Deli- 
cate tools for carving, sandpaper and 
cans of paint elbow each other on the 
work benches. 

“Every piece must be thoroughly 


dried, cleaned with a stiff brush, cut 
and levelled, for mounting on a base 
or left ‘as is’ if the shape looks bal- 
anced and finished,” Mr. Day explains, 
picking up a silvery piece with his 
long, sensitive fingers. “This is the 
hardest part of the work on some 
of the tough old pieces which are the 
heart of the tree. 

“Sometimes the pieces can be sawed 
with a power saw, then machine- 
sanded, sometimes chopped with a 
hatchet and sanded by hand,” he con- 
tinues, his keen eyes fixed calculating- 
ly on the wood in his hands. It is evi- 
dent that he is mentally “composing” 
a miniature even as he talks. 

“At first we imented with 
black and different shades of green 
and blue for the bases,” Mrs. Day says. 
“Now we use driftwood bases, match- 
ing as nearly as possible in color and 


' texture the piece we are mounting, 


except where the composition defin- 
itely calls for a gull or boat in the 
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‘water.’ Then we use a very dark sea- 
green base. Some bases which are 
weathered all the way, we use in their 
natural state; others are finished with 
a black edge.” 


D” TACKLES EACH piece of drift- 
wood as a composition, just as he 
plans a painting. He brings the ap- 
propriate items together to form each 
scene, and every one differs from the 
other in accordance with the size and 
‘shape of the piece. The results are 
whimsical scenes right from the back- 
ground of the Pine Tree state. 

The miniature lobster pots with 
their perfectly proportioned buoys, 
the weatherbeaten shacks, the black- 
capped chickadees (Maine’s own bird), 
graceful, swooping gulls, and the other 
tiny props are fashioned of pine wood 
by the Day family in job lots. 

The birds are made of pine, with 
wings of birch cut out with a jigsaw, 
shaped roughly on the power sander, 
handsanded, shellacked to seal the sap 
which might strike through the paint, 
and handpainted. The shacks are made 
of thin pieces of driftwood and hand- 
painted. The wharf work is done 
with “squaw wood,” as Mrs. Day calls 
it, twigs from pine trees, end is mostly 
hand work done with a jackknife. The 
boats are fashioned of pine by machine 
and then handpainted. Lobster pots are 
doweled and handpainted. Buoys are 
handwhittled and painted. 


‘T\RIFTWOOD SUGGESTING rocks, 
‘A cliffs and harbors is used for the 
miniatures. “We use quite heavy pieces 
sometimes,” Day says, his lanky figure 
(nearly always clad in colorful plaid 
Shirt and brown slacks) jackknifed 
‘over a bench. “For gulls the wood 


Outside and interior views 
of the Whittle Shop, built in . 
1939 to serve the Days as a 
. market for their wood minia- 

tures. 


must suggest rocks or flight. We often 
repeat the line of the wood with the 
line of the wings or the head. Some 
are made swooping down.” He ges- 
tures with his corncob pipe. “Some 
with head out, taking off. Some at 
rest, for a static piece of wood.” 

“For the chickadees,” Mrs. Day 
adds, “we use more ‘cozy,’ delicate, 
amusing pieces of wood., Knot holes, 





old dried fungi, pieces suggesting con- 
tainers—garden people like these to 
use with natural material—and intri- 
cate shapes that can take three or 
four birds, following the lines.” Mrs. 
Day takes the business details in hand 
to relieve her husband for the more 
creative work, although she has studied 
art and her suggestions have often 
proven valuable. 


HE DAYS ALSO have to consider 
the use of pieces they ‘sell, For 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





instance, a miniature for a mantel may 
be good for only one side, while one 
for a dining room table must be good 
from all angles, whether an observer 
is standing or seated. Some are best at 
eye level; some are designed to be 
looked down upon. 

“We built the Whittle Shop in 
1939 for the express purpose of sell- 
ing our things,” Mrs. Day relates. “A 
friend, Lester F. Hall, a lumberman, 
built the cabin to demonstrate a new 
type of construction he was interested 
in selling. We shared the expense and 
he had some very nice boxes for sale 
in the shop. He has stopped making 
these, though.” She goes on to say 
that except for the few pieces sold 
to an exclusive shop in Camden, the 
Days themselves are able to sell their 
output through the summer months 
right in the shop, which is in itself 
an advertisement for the Day ‘crea- 
tions. 

Miniatures—a fish house, some- 
times two or three, with a net “dry- 
ing” on the roof, lobster buoys, lob- 
ster pots, wharf, dory, bait barrels, 
paint pots—sell for $2.50 to $100. 
Chickadees sell for $2.50 to $15, and 
gulls for $5 to $25. Tourists often 
imagine that certain miniatures look 
like places they have seen. 


N THE SHOP the Days also sell 

paintings of Maine’s superb scenery 
drawn by Jake Day’s brush, for he is 
first of all an artist, with numerous 
watercolors, commercial, and book il- 
lustrations to his credit. He had a one- 
man show at Laguna Beach, California, 
in October. The driftwood creations 
are a hobby, though their popularity 
is threatening to change the hobby to 
a full-time thriving business. ~-- 
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COMMEMORATIVE COINS 


© OIN COLLECTING hobbyists re- 
ceived a setback when, shortly 
after the adjournment of Congress, 
the President vetoed a bill for mint- 
ing of 500,000 coins to commemorate 
the 1948 Centennial of the State of 
Wisconsin. In his memorandum of 
disapproval, the President stated that 
he preferred to have issued commem- 
orative medals rather than commemor- 
ative coins because coins have mone- 
tary value and invite counterfeiting. 
The President went on to say that 
there are pending in Congress eighteen 
bills for commemorative coins, and that 
for him to sign the Wisconsin Coin 
Bill would have made it difficult or 
impossible to turn down any or all of 
the others. If the President’s coin veto 
is precedent setting, as many coin 
authorities believe it is, there will be 
no more commemorative coin issues 
for some time to come. 


Coin collectors may, however, se- 
cure an interesting Congressional docu- 
ment, House Report No. 644, on com- 
memorative coins, from either of their 
two sénators or from their representa- 
tive, as long as the limited supply lasts. 
This document lists the total of fifty- 
one commemorative coins issued since 
the first one, which was minted in 
1892 to celebrate the Columbian Ex- 
position. Of the total, seven coins com- 
memorated state celebrations and 
forty-four honored other events. 
ADDRESS: Your senator, Senate Of- 
fice Building, or, your representative, 
House Office Building, Washington 
25, 1% & é 

By the way of summary of coins 
minted during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1947, Mrs. Nellie Tayloe 
Ross, mint director, reports that the 
United States Mint turned out more 
coins during 1946-47 than during the 
previous 12 months—but the value 
was less. Specifically, 2,016,485,295 
coins, valued at $77,066,507.50, were 
minted compared with 1,658,127,100 
coins, valued at $78,003,170, the pre- 
ceding year. More pennies and dimes 


Ann Foote, Washington Correspondent, Writes 


How government agencies 
can help hobbyists is the 
chief concern of this 
monthly feature. 





were coined during the last fiscal year, 
but fewer nickels, quarters and half 
dollars. The 50-cent pieces minted in- 
cluded the Iowa Centennial and 
Booker T. Washington commemora- 
tive coins. 





CONGRESSIONAL STAMP 
ACTS 


A! TIRED CONGRESSMEN hurriedly 
closed shop after adjournment of 
the 1st session of the 80th Congress, 
the status of stamp legislation looked 
like this. A new series of stamps to 
commemorate Gold Star mothers was 
authorized by Public Law 259. Three 
other bills requesting the issue of 
stamps were left pending, but may 
very well be passed during the 2nd 
Session of the 80th Congress, sched- 
uled to start January 3, 1948. These 
are: (1) A stamp to commemorate 
the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
General Casimir Pulaski, the Polish 
patriot and aid to the Revolutionary 
forces in our country; (2) A stamp to 
commemorate the 100th anniversary 
of the poultry industry in the U. S. 
This bill has already passed the House 
and is pending in the Senate; (3) A 
stamp to honor the centennial anni- 
versaty of the movement of Hender- 
son and Seth Luelling to Oregon 
County, Oregon. This bill has passed 
the Senate, and is pending in the 
House. 

As you probably know, many phil- 
atelic authorities claim that stamps on 
sale in the Philatelic Agency of the 
U. S. Post Office are the finest to be 
obtained anywhere. If the tremendous 
demand for American issues is a 
standard of judgment, then Uncle 
Sam’s stamps can redlly be considered 
top-notch. More than 3 1/3 million 
dollars: worth of stamps were sold dur- 
ing the last fiscal year by the Phila- 
telic Agency alone — really a record- 
breaking figure. And this in spite 
of the fact that the clerical shortage 
at the Philatelic Agency has delayed 
orders from seven to eight 
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SOILLESS GARDENS 


A™ YOU ONE OF the many garden 
hobbyists who scoffed at the 
stories returning veterans told about 
the miraculous gardens grown by the 
army without soil? Well, so-called 
nutriculture or hydroponics — that is, 
the growing of flowers, vegetables, 
and other plants, in sand, stone, cin- 
ders, water, gravel or similar material 
— is not a pipe-dream, but a practical 
fact. Developed during the war by the 
United States Army, it is even now 
being used to supply American troops 
with fresh vegetables. Eighty acres are 
being operated in Japan, with smaller 
hydroponic installations in Iwo Jima, 
British Guiana, and Nanking, China. 
Although nutriculture authorities: say 
that this is primarily a pastime for per- 
sons with a university background in 
plant physiology and chemistry, they 
nevertheless agree that there are ex- _ 
periments at which untrained amateur 
hobbyists can try their hand. Some 
authorities even go so far as to say 
that new knowledge may be born from 
gropings in the dark by garden hobby- 
ists such as yourself. 


Of the various methods of hydro- 
ponics or tank-farming, sand culture is 
the most simple, and requires relatively 
little equipment. If you wish to .ex- 
periment with this new and fascinat- 
ing form of gardening, which holds 
untold potentialities as a profitable 
hobby, you will eventually want to 
send for the Technical Manual entitled 
Nutriculture, put out by the U. S. 
Army. It is temporarily out of print. 
However, your Washington reporter 
will inform you as soon as it is off 
the presses, tell you precisely where 
to send for it, and what the cost is, 
if any. 


TRADEMARK RULES 


HOSE OF YOU who have taken out 
a trademark on your profitable 
hobby product, or are thinking about 
doing so in the near future, may want 
to send for the new set of trademark 
regulations issued in accordance with 
the Lanham Law by the last 
Congress. Ask for the 28-page booklet 
entitled Rules of Practice in Trade- 
mark Cases, which, although technical, 
is invaluable to a profitable hobbyist 
who wishes to make his product dis- 
tinctive in the eyes of the buying 
public. ADDRESS: Commissioner of 
Patents, U. S. Patent Office, Washing- 
Ol 22.5 te. 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


DAYTIME CHILDREN’S 
‘COMPANION 


& HILD CARE IS a paying hobby 
these days, partly because it is so 
difficult to obtain household help and 
mothers are exceptionally busy. There 
are certain tasks, such as shopping in 
crowded stores, which are very trying 
for parents if small children must be 
“dragged along.” Capable assistance 
in looking after children is very much 
appreciated, and it is an excellent 
way for a girl to supplement her al- 
lowance or a woman to earn extra 
money. Here are some suggestions of 
ways by which an adult or older girl 


Evelyn Craw Mathews 


can look after children successfully 
and profitably. 

When the weather is fine, if a child 
is suitably clothed, the best place to 
look after a small boy or girl is out- 
of-doors. A path in the woods or in 
a park has a wonderful fascination. 
There are so many things to’see, to 
hear, to feel and to smell. Point out 
the shadows of the trees, listen to, the 
song of a bird or the rustle of branches, 
touch the bark of different trees, and 
smell the leaves, if there are no flowers 
in bloom. A small boy is captivated 


Looking after other peo- 
ple’s youngsters can be 

pleasant as well as lucra- 
tive if you go at it right. 


by the footprints which birds like the 
sandpiper leave on the wet sand along 
the shore. Little children love to gather 
shells and stones on a walk and take 
them home to “show Mummy.” 

A busy child is a happy child and 
when children are being taken for 
an outing they like to take part in 
conversation. A boy’s or girl’s inter- 
est is aroused by such comments as 
“Watch the big white cloud,” or “Look 
at the black dog.” Baby talk is discour- 
aged by educators, but a child is quick 
to notice different tones in a voice 
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Reading aloud to them is still perhaps the best way to keep children satis- 
fied and quiet. Persons experienced in child care always make it a point to 
have an interesting book available. 


and to enter into the fun of compan- 
ionship. 

ERHAPS THE FAVORITE indoor oc- 

cupation for children is listening 
to stories, either read or told, and to 
nursery rhymes, and looking at pic- 
tures. The old-fashioned favorites, 
“The Three Bears” and “Cinderella” 
never lose their charm for little ears. 
If you have not given away all your 
childhood books, take along one or 
two familiar copies when you go to 
a home to mind children. One woman 
who was a very popular “child ten- 
der” made her own scrap book, using 
one large colored picture for each 
page. She invented a little story about 
the children or animals in the pictures 
and it was indeed a magic book for 
every child who was privileged to see 
it. An occasional youngster likes to 
tell a story, but many children who are 
too shy to attempt this may want to 


repeat nursery rhymes with perhaps 
just a little help. A child at public 
school often likes to show a stranger 
his ability to read aloud to younger 
members in the family. 

The dramatization of such rhymes 
as “Jack Be Nimble, Jack Be Quick” 
or “Old Mother Hubbard,” and well 
known stories such as “Little Black 
Sambo” can be great fun. Children 
love to act and a few articles of cloth- 
ing such as a scarf, a handbag, a hat, 
gloves or a cloak can provide many 
good times. It is always great fun to 
“dress up.” Even newspapers and 
safety pins may be utilized to make 
a play costume. 

F A PERSON CAN Caffy a tune, a 

nursery rhyme sung correctly and 
with expression is superior to one 
which is just repeated. There are a 
number of inexpensive children’s 
books -with rhymes set to music. The 


right tune can be learned by singing 
with a child’s phonograph record of 
nursery rhymes. On rainy days, or 
when a child has to be inactive, a phon- 
ograph with a few good records, nurs- 
ery rhymes, stories like “Barbar the 
Elephant,” and some band and insttu- 
mental music, is a wonderful boon. A 
child of four can be taught to run a 
phonograph, change the needles and 
take care of records. Mouth organs are 
on the market again and a child will 
enjoy a tune played on a mouth or- 
gan. A xylophone is another instrument 
which can be used by an older person 
to teach a child how to follow a tune. 
Provided the parents approve, Bible 
stories and children’s hymns are an- 
other whole field of excellent material 
for weekdays as well as Sundays. The 
different denominational publishing 
houses produce attractive colored cards 
and leaflets for little folk, with music 
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Their attempts to put together jigsaw puzzles will often engross children 
for hours. at a time. An occasional bit of help from the person looking after 
them, will whet the interest of the children. 


and suggestions for handwork. 

Water has a very special charm for 
children, and the kitchen or the bath- 
room, or better still out-of-doors in 
warm weather, is the place for floating 
tiny boats in a tub or blowing bubbles 
because there are bound to be spills 
and splashes. Cutting out pictures with 
blunt scissors, pasting, drawing, color- 
ing, painting, modelling with plasti- 
cine, threading beads, stitching a 
punched outline with colored string 
and a dull needle are all occupations 
primary and junior children enter into 
eagerly. Simple puzzles made by past- 
ing pictures onto cardboard and then 
cutting the picture up into interesting 
shaped pieces is an activity an older 
child will enjoy, and children from 
three years on like putting puzzles to- 
gether. Making paper dolls and furni- 
ture for a doll house will keep little 


girls—and some small boys, too, ab- 
sorbed for long periods of time. 


I N CARING FOR youngsters, avoid 
too much apparent supervision. Use 
suggestion whenever possible instead 
of direct command. Give a child a 
chance to use his own imagination. It 
is better to supply a small child with a 
large piece of wrapping paper and let 
him carry out his own ideas of design 
and color on a big scale with large arm 
movements, than to ask him to copy 
on a small sheet an adult picture using 
cramped motions. Once in a while 
a child waits for an idea before start- 
ing as. “Would you like to draw a 


pussy cat or a. house, or a little boy 


pulling his sleigh?” 

Most mothers leave definite in- 
structions, which are. best if written 
out, when a stranger is looking after 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


a child for several hours. It is im- 
portant to know the details of the 
child’s routine, and to carry out the 
usual rules about eating, drinking, rest- 
ing, visits to the washroom. Candy 
in most homes is given only after 
meals and a little child should not be 
offered any food between meals with- 
out first consulting the mother (if pos- 
sible, not in the child’s hearing). 
“Treats” of rich food are no “treat” 
for the mother who is awakened in the 
night by the cry of a child with an 
upset stomach. 


OOKING AFTER CHILDREN is a real 

art and if a girl or woman puts 
her best into it, it can be a happy and 
enriching experience for both the girl 
and the child, or children. A wise 
mixture of patience and firmness is 
essential, and a liking for and under- 
standing of each child as an individ- 
ual. If a child is in a negative mood, 
saying “No! No!” to everything, just 
ignore his attitude. If he is crying 
for mother or complaining, attract his 
attention to something which inter- 
ests him and his tears will soon dis- 
appear. The naughty, difficult child is 
often the overtired, or over-excited 
child, and quiet activities should alter- 
nate with active ones. A little child 
cannot concentrate long on any one 
task and thus it is well to be pre- 
pared for a number of things to do. 
A girl or woman who takes the trouble 
to think of different activities, and if 
necessary buy simple material such 
as crayons or blunt scissors, can charge 
more than a person without any play 
equipment. A clean, punctual and de- 
pendable individual, who speaks cor- 
rectly, will have no trouble making 
a start in looking after small boys 
and girls in any community. 

Most parents prefer a child to be 
cared for by a teen age girl in his own 
home surroundings. But if a girl or 
a woman has a home which has a room 
which may be fitted up as a clean 
suitable playroom, this is worth con- 
sidering. 

For a mother of a small child or 
children, especially one with teaching 
experience or training in nursery 
school methods, who is “tied in” with 
her own little family, the plan of car- 
ing for other children along ‘with 


her own may make a special appeal. 


Sensible safeguards when children mix 
together such as “No sick child or child 
with a cold,” should be stated plainly 
and carried out from the very first. 


NE WOMAN WHO lived not far 
from a shopping area had just 
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such a place in her home. She saw 
its possibilities and her husband helped 
her make some children’s furniture, 
put up cupboards and a blackboard. 
She had no difficulty in finding a 
group of mothers who were delighted 
to leave their pre-school children reg- 
ularly in her care in this special room 
at her home—and the children loved 
to go to her place. 


It is.not possible to be arbitrary as 
to exactly how much a girl or woman 
should charge, because costs and sal- 
aries vary so much in different areas. 
However, a person who is planning to 
make money by caring for small chil- 
dren in the daytime should inquire 
into the current fees for “baby sit- 
ters” in the evening in that area and 
charge a little more per hour for day- 
time care as it is much more demand- 
ing. Minding children in waking 
hours requires initiative and patience 
much more than ‘sitting, reading, or 
doing handwork, or listening to a 
radio’ in a home where the children 
are asleep and the parents are out at 
night. 


If a girl or woman can look after 
several children in her own home and 
can depend on a definite number of 
regular customers among the mothers 
who shop or go to a meeting or a 
movie, she can charge a slightly lower 
“group” rate, than the cost of one 


child being cared for all by himself. 


The money paid for transportation by 
street car or whatever means used in 
a large city must also be reckoned. A 
definite rate by the hour or by the 
morning or afternoon should be set, 
perhaps a quarter an hour or sixty 
cents for a three-hour afternoon or a 
three-hour morning on a group rate 
for each child, or a dollar for an after- 
noon or morning individual rate, plus 
transportation costs. A reasonable 
charge will attract a good many “cus- 
tomers” in many areas where middle 
class parents reside. A higher charge, 
if. children of wealthy parents are 
the clients, may be set, but they are 
more likely to have their own attend- 
ants, and this type of service is most 
apt to be used by the middle income 


group. 


PLEASED PARENT is the best rec- 

ommendation for this child care 
service. One satisfied mother tells an- 
other. An advertisement in the daily 
or weekly paper serving the homes 
with small children should be in- 
serted. It might run something like 
this: 





In pleasant weather, the best place to look after children is out of doors. 
Kindle their interest by urging them to listen to a bird song or smell flowers 
and even leaves, if no flowers are in bloom. 


“A Child Care Service gives moth- 

ers leisure time of their own. 

Healthy, pre-school children cared 

for by the hour or by the morn- 

ing or afternoon, in their own 
homes or at 

If you wish to know rates and dis- 

cuss this plan, phone .................... 

Interviews by appointment.” 

A letter explaining this service 
might well be mailed to possible in- 
terested parents and to friends and 
relatives. A printed card with name, 
address, rates and references is more 
convenient for mothers to carry in 
their handbag and give to their friends 
than a letter. When beginning this 
service, recommendations and charac- 
ter and health references should be ob- 
tained from parents and outstanding 
people.in the community such as a 
clergyman, or church officials and a 





doctor and teacher. These should be 
mimeographed or copies typed and 
given to each parent who asks for an 
interview or inquires by phone. A 
neat poster giving details of the child 
care service, blotters and calendars 
are other ways of -advertising.. 

There are many communities with 
either very exclusive nursery schools 
or none at all, and there are countless 
mothers of little children who want 
and can afford to pay for just such 
a service as this. A hobby which meets 
a real need in a community and is 
carried out by .an able, conscientious, 
attractive person is bound to be a 
success. There is personal. satisfaction 
in doing worthwhile work .and good 
money to be made in daytime care 
of small children. Why not give this 
way of adding to your exchequer a fair 
trial? 
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Gift Wrapping 





EAUTIFULLY TIED 
packages are as much 
fun to wrap as they are 
to receive, and they bring 
me profits as well as pleas- 
ure. Years ago I learned 
to tie attractive packages. 
I have found so many peo- 
ple wanting this service 
that I have made my hob- 
by pay. A wide assortment 
of wrapping papers, ribbons and cord, colored Scotch 
tape and scissors are my only needed materials, For small, 
simply wrapped packages my fee is 10 cents. I charge 
25 cents for packages using three or more yards of ribbon 
and 50 cents for fancy ties with streamers. If satin ribbon 
is used, I charge 25 cents plus the cost of the ribbon. If 
decorative flowers are requested on the wrapping, I 
charge extra for making them of wood fiber. Sometimes 
I make boxes for the gifts and cover them with heavy 
metallic paper. Clocking my time, I charge $1 per hour 
plus the cost of the foil paper. Special tips from excep- 

tionally pleased customers run high, too. 
Mrs. Bill Ross 














' Bracelets For Milady 


EORGE LOVEDAY OF Tuscarawas, Ohio, has started 
quite a fad with his hobby-made pyroxylin woven 
bracelets. He first covers sheet metal three-quarters of an 
inch wide and 6 to 6Y2 inches long with gummed strips 
of wrapping paper. Next he cuts the pyroxylin (a cellu- 
loid-like material) in nine t 
strips, each 1 foot Jong. 
Then he weaves and winds 
these pieces about the 
metal base. Pyroxylin is 
obtainable in all colors 
and shades, and, made 
into bracelets, becomes un- 
usually beautiful jewelry. 
Loveday makes one orna- 
ment in about forty-five 
minutes. He sells a bracelet 
for 50 cents, making 40 cents profit on each one. 
Mary M. Anderson 











Broker in Handicraft 


HE THRIVING GIFT shop which Mrs. Kit Stanbury, Phil- 

lipsburg, New Jersey, runs in her own home was the di- 
rect outgrowth of het letter writing hobby. Joining a pen 
pal club, she was deluged with letters from all corners of 
the country. She noticed that many of her correspondents 
wrote about the decorative and useful articles they made 
and wished to sell. Mrs. Stanbury had long had a yen to 
run a gift shop. So she wrote back to her correspondents, 
telling them she would display their handiwork in her 
living room, selling it on 25 per cent commission. The 
response was quick and generous—the women paid ship- 
ping charges, agreeing to take back articles which did not 
readily sell. Later, disabled veterans asked to send samples 
of their handicraft on the 
same terms. The shop has & M8): 
proved a real success. Mrs. aw, 
Stanbury now knows what 
will sell, and what will not, 
and advises her “partners” 
accordingly. Well-made at- 
tractive toys always sell, 
as do children’s clothing, 
aprons, bibs, pot holders 
and similar items. 


Mrs. Harold Yerkes 







Silver Plating 


HEN A FRIEND remarked that he would like to have 

a small statue silver plated, Charles E. King, Pon- 
tiac, Michigan, set up a plating tank at home and did the 
job. Today he has what he 
believes to be one of the 
largest silver plating set- 
ups in Michigan. In addi- 
tion to restoring many fine 
old pieces for himself, 
King is doing plating 
for two Pontiac jewelry 
stores. His desire to do a 
favor for a friend has not 
only led to an interesting 
hobby, but also has given 

















him a start in a very profitable business. 


Arejas Vitkauskas 


Profitable Hobbies will pay a minimum §2 f 


Hobby Parade Editor, ProfitalfHobb 
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Sunday Dinners In A Basket 
RS, SHIRLEY SMITH of 1 

Detroit, Michigan, c IW 
wished to find work at = ¢ 
home to replace her $25 ; ae 
a week job in town. Suc- 7 
cessfully, she raised a y \ 
large garden and some : 
chickens, but she was too 3 4 
busy to search the town 4 iy <. 
over for a produce mar- a 
ket. She arranged with 
ten of her friends, who 
work and have little free time, to deliver them a basket 
containing almost all of their Sunday dinner, partially pre- 
pared, for $4. The baskets always contain chickens and her 
customers gladly accept her selection of vegetables. In this 
manner, Mrs. Smith disposes of her seasonable foods with- 
out waste and her customers like the element of surprise. 
For instance, one week’s basket contained a chicken cut up 
for frying, a pint of shelled peas, a quart of strawberries, 
new potatoes and a cellophane bag full of lettuce and rad- 
ishes washed and ready for the table. In the winter, a 
basket dinner may include chicken, eggs, potatoes, pickles 
and a loaf of homemade bread. Mrs. G. C. Granzin 


He Makes Things Work Again 


ws HIS HEALTH took a turn for the worse, forcing 
him to give up his managership of a hardware store, 
C. A. Eakins of Pittsburg, Kansas, turned his hobby of 
collecting both ordinary and odd types of tools into a 
profitable home business. 
He began by repairing fish- 
ing rods and reels which 
former customers of the 
store brought to his home. 
Pleased patrons soon Cir- 
culated the word that 
here at last were expert 
workmanship and quick 
service. People now bring 
Eakins a great variety of 
things for repair at his 
home workshop—electric clocks, irons, toasters, door checks, 
fans and numerous other appliances. He likes his hobby job 
—the time it takes is short and the returns lucrative. 

Mrs. Russell Eakins 
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Make Autumn Colors Last 


Git CLAD AUTUMN—favorite season of many— 
fades far too quickly into the bleakness of winter. The 
beautiful, brightly-colored leaves cling to the trees but a 
few days, then somersault to the ground. I have found a 
way of preserving these fall treasures, theréby brightening 
my own home with them, and also selling them to others. 
First I spread the leaves out flat, then press them in a pan 
under layers of hot sand. I heat the sand until it is too 
hot to touch. After the sand has cooled, I remove the 
leaves, wipe them off with a dry cloth, and press them 
with a hot iron. Then I varnish them with a wax-like solu- 
tion made by dissolving 11 ounces of gelatin in cold 
water and mixing with9 
ounces of glycerine which 
has been heated to 212 de- 
grees F. After they have 
been varnished, I let the 
leaves dry completely.Ar- 
ranged in a vase or on a 
mirror as a table center- 
piece, these autumn colors 
will brighten the greyest 
winter day. 

Mrs. David Strachan 


Knitted Balls For Baby 


I FIND THE shops selling 
baby things and gift 
shops, too, are good out- 
lets for the knitted balls 
I make for baby toys. 
Thirty cents worth of 
yarn is used in making the 
wool ones and about fif- 
teen cents worth for those 
made of cotton. These balls 
are knitted in one piece 
of eight gores. I usually 
make them in baby pastel colors. But at Christmas time, I 
alternate colors of red and white, green and white, red and 
green, or white, red and green. The filling for the toys is 
cotton or kapok shaped in a round ball over which is stitched 
a piece of silk stocking which keeps the filling compact 
when the cover is taken off for washing. The cover is tacked 
securely on one side of one of the gores and the toy is 
finished. The wool balls sell for 75 cents wholesale to the 
shop, $1 retail. The cotton ones sell at 40 cents wholesale 
and 50 cents retail. Mrs. E. F. Whitcomb 
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On his farm near Jacksonville, Florida, H. E. Bunker looks over a few hundred of his thousands of turkeys 
with an eye to selecting those destined for Thanksgiving dinner tables. 


WHERE IT’S ALWAYS 
TURKEY TIME 


A gift of 2,000 eggs starts 
a Florida man on a hobby 
that turns him into a 
highly successful turkey 
farmer. 


iy pela RECENTLY the word turkey 
meant only one thing to me: 
a golden brown bird, filled with sav- 
ory dressing, on a large platter with 
me at the right end of a sharp carving 
knife. But that’s all changed now. Tur- 
key means the mortgage paid off, 


Gertrude Doro 


Junior sent to college and sister study- 
ing music with that expensive teacher. 
Turkey means a new car and‘a fur 
coat for mother. 

It isn’t a pipe dream and it can 
be done. It has been done. And Harry 
E. Bunker of Jacksonville, Florida, can 


prove it. He doesn’t have to say a word 
either, one has only to gaze on the 
3,500 handsome turkeys on his mod- 
ern turkey farm to know the truth. 
“Yes, it all started as a hobby,” the 
gentleman told me with a twinkle in 
his blue eyes. “I was visiting a turkey 
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enthusiast in Broadway, Virginia, and 
got interested in turkey raising and 
thought I'd try it as a hobby. Before I 
left my friend, he promised to send 
me some eggs the following spring 
from the U. S. Experimental Farm in 
Beltsville, Maryland. I expected a 
dozen or two at the most, but that 
generous guy sent me 2,000 eggs. That 
was starting my hobby in rather a large 
way, but it was too late to turn back. 
Am I glad I didn’t turn back, for by 
the time the eggs hatched and I'd 
brought 1,300 of the interesting little 
fellows to full maturity, I found I 
not only had an interesting hobby but 
friends and others insisted on mak- 
ing it a paying business by buying 
every bird I'd part with. And at ex- 
cellent prices too. Almost before I 
knew it I was a turkey farmer.” 


| Berna AROUND the farm with 
Bunker and believe me, 3,500 hand- 
some, strutting, noisy turkeys are an 
awe-inspiring sight. I fairly gasped 
when he told me his spring crop of 
baby poults would reach the amazing 
number of 125,000. 


I asked for information and Bunker 
generously gave me ideas and tips 
for those who would like to get in 
on the money that can be made in 
this interesting business. His turkeys 
are the broadbreasted bronze variety. 
“Beginning this business with good 
healthy stock is important,” he told 
me.” 

Of equal importance is the selection 
of turkeys for breeding - purposes. 
“Only 4 out of every 10 birds are 
perfect enough to save for breeding,” 
he said. “The other six are selected for 
savory holiday dinners.” Careful se- 
lection of. top-notch specimens for 
breeding insures bigger and better 
turkeys and more than pays for the 
time it requires. The average tom 
turkey bred from selected stock weighs 
around 25 pounds, some reaching 35 
pounds. The hens range from 14 to 
16 pounds when seven months of age. 
With the current prices one can do a 
little figuring and realize that Bunker 


is not raising turkeys for peanuts. 


I N SELECTING turkeys for breeding 
Bunker looks for perfection in build, 
with emphasis on broad breasts. A well- 
formed head and a stout beak and 
bright eyes are important points also. 
The breeder must be careful to detect 
the slightest wing defects that trans- 
fer easily to the next generation, and 
even growth and weight are vital fac- 
tors in judging good birds. 


A turkey’s life span is 10 years, but 
Bunker’s birds never reach that ripe 
old age. Early in December finds him 
doing a thorough housecleaning job. 
Into one pen go the turkeys to be kept 
for breeders, while those scheduled 
for Christmas dinners are put in an- 
other, with the Thanksgiving allotment 
already out of the way. The following 
year these current breeders will end 
up gracing the holiday tables. 

“It’s an interesting game,” Bunker 
told me, smiling with pride as we 
went around his clean orderly farm. 
“But if you're a little on the lazy side,” 
he went on, “it’s not for you. For it 
takes plenty of hard work and con- 
tinued vigilance to raise healthy tur- 
keys.” 


| sams BELIEVES that nearly all 
internal diseases are gotten by tur- 
keys from their food or water. There- 
fore, everything must be kept clean 
at all times. Water fountains, food, 
the grounds—everything around and 
used by the flock must be clean. Brood- 
er quarters also must have special at- 
tention, they must be cleaned, sprayed 
with a disinfectant and aired well 
before putting the birds in them. 
Litter (sawdust, etc.) is kept on 
floors and baby poults must be guarded 
from drafts. Bunker puts feed sacks 
(they must be washed every day) on 
his brooder floors and has never chilled 
a batch of baby poults yet. After hear- 
ing Bunker tell of his activities I was 
beginning to understand what he 
meant by saying that one should not 
start in his business if one leans to the 
“rocking chair” side of life. 

Vaccination is very important, this 
successful turkey farmer said. The first 
one is at six weeks and every three 
months thereafter with subsequent re- 
peats when necessary. Chickenpox and 
blackhead are the greatest scavengers 
of turkey flocks and the raiser must 
be constantly on the lookout for these 
diseases. 


OR THE FIRST-few weeks of the 

baby poult’s life, correct tempera- 
ture in the brooder house must be 
maintained, Bunker said. Of course, 
the time of year and part of the coun- 
try the turkey raiser lives in regulates 
temperatures somewhat. In most cases 
90 degrees F. for the first week for 
kerosene and coal brooders and 98 
degrees for electric brooder is cor- 
rect. Temperature is determined about 
2 inches above the litter on the floor. 
The temperature is reduced 5 degrees a 
week until 80 or 85 degrees is reached. 
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Watch the baby poults for signs of dis- 
comfort. 

Bunker never lets the feet of his 
turkeys touch the ground until they 
are ready to be allowed to roam the 
range. The first six weeks they are 
on wire flooring and when fully feath- 
ered they are put out in pens 100 feet 
long with a roof and one side closed. 
Wire netting keeps the poults safe 
from varmints of all kinds. These 
pens have a cement floor, and Bunker 
uses bamboo poles for roosts, although 
any kind of poles available are all 
right. They are built 3 feet off the 
ground. Bunker says crowding of the 
birds must be avoided at all times. 
Allow about 12 by 20 feet for each 
125 to 150 birds until 10 weeks of 
age. Later the flock is allowed to roam 
the range with roosting poles out in 
the open. 


OR THE FIRST ten weeks Bunker 

feeds his poults turkey starter mash 
after which turkey growing mash is 
used. Scratch grain is given at six 
weeks, after which time the same food 
fed to chickens can be fed to turkeys 
also, for steady growth and healthy 
fowls. 


“Different circumstances and dcli- 
mates call for different treatment in 
raising turkeys successfully,” Bunker 
told me as we ended the tour of the 
farm and headed back to‘his comfort- 
able home nearby. “I have plenty of 
room, so to be on the safe side I 
transfer my flocks to different grounds 
every year. I believe this cuts down 
the chances of disease. If one doesn’t 
have the room to do this, working a 
little harder and: keeping things just 
a little cleaner is the next best thing 
to do. That extra cleanliness idea is 
necessary for healthy flocks wherever 
you raise them, and changing my flocks 
to different grounds gave my wife a 
hobby—and one that pays, too. She 
found that the grounds vacated by the 
turkeys are fertilized perfectly tor 
growing gladiolus. Her glads are out- 
standing in size and the colors are 
the most vivid and briliiant you can 
imagine. She has the florists and her 
friends all over town pleading for her 
super glads. One who raises these and 
other flowers, either for pleasure or 
profit, will be lucky and successful if 
she can find turkey manure for ferti- 

WAS INTERESTED in this glad proj- 

ect of Mrs. Bunker’s, but Mr. Bunk- 
er would have none of it and steered 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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SHARE THEIR EXPERIENCES WITH YOU 


Combatting Coyotes 


J. L. Simpson 


S A GENERAL RULE, a man who 
follows a hobby is sufficiently 
satisfied if that hobby is profitable to 
himself, and is not much concerned as 
to its actual benefits to others. How- 
ever, the hobby in which Henry Murr, 
who lives on a farm near McLouth, 
Kansas, is achieving marked success, is 
of value in several ways to himself— 
and of distinct value to all of his neigh- 
bors, as well. 

Murr is a very successful farmer, and 
for several years respresented his dis- 
trict in the state legislature. Recently 
he retired from this task, hence has a 
good deal of time to devote to his 
hobby, which is in the form of a 
public service to his part of the county 
and state. 


Among other accomplishments, Murr 
has solved the problem of trapping 
the crafty and elusive coyotes, which 
prey upon the poultry, lambs, young 
calves and other young animals raised 
by the farmers in his part of Kansas. 
In the matter of destructiveness, farm- 
ers complain most about the success 
of the slinking coyote in decimating 
their flocks of chickens, in some in- 
stances three-fourths of the flock being 
killed in a single season. Since turkeys 
and guineas stray even farther from 
the barnyard than chickens, the coyotes 


have even greater success in catching 
and eating these. The coyote is also 
capable of striking down such young 
farm animals as shoats, lambs and very 
young calves. So any assistance in the 
matter of eliminating coyotes is natur- 
ally regarded as a high form of public 
service by any Kansas farmer, or farm- 
ers in any other state. 


T HERE IS A VERY logical reason why 

depredations of coyotes are more 
inimical to interests of farmers now 
than in former years. During the recent 
wat it was next to impossible for farm- 
ers to get the essential shells used in 
the annual coyote round-ups. In these 
exciting affairs, hunters armed with 
shot guns surround an area perhaps 
four miles square, and advance slowly 
toward the center, finally arriving at 
the central part of the square, into 
which have been driven all coyotes 
which have not slipped through the 
cordon. During normal times these 
round-ups yield not only a lot of sport 
but are the chief factor in eliminating 
the coyotes in the areas where they 
are held. 

However, after five years or so of 
shot gun shell shortages, the coyotes 
have increased in numbers to a point 
where they are “almost as thick as 
rabbits,” according to local experts on 
the subject. Shot gun shells are still 
none too abundant, and it takes cases of 
them to supply the hundreds of hunters 
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taking part in even a single coyote 
drive. 

Henry Murr has spent: sufficiem 
time and energy to learn most of the 
essential secrets of coyote trapping. 
Any individual who attempts this task 
without a lot of essential knowledge 
on the subject is most surely wasting 
his time, acording to Murr, who might 
safely be ranked as an expert on “coy- 
ote psychology,” judging from the 
actual results he has achieved in trap- 
ping coyotes, as well as the red fox, 
coons, and other animals which are 
distinct enemies to the farmer. 


S AN EXAMPLE OF the results ob- 
tained by Murr in trapping coy- 
otes, a recent “haul,” within a limited 
period of time, will serve to illustrate. 
From last January 1 up to the time he 
had to get busy on his spring farming, 
Murr caught two dozen coyotes with 
his string of traps, and all of these were 
caught within two miles of his farm 
home north of Neely, in Leavenworth 
county. This large catch in a relatively 
short time is an example of the increase 
in coyote population during the last 
five years, and when one considers the 
fact that individual farmers have lost 
up to $300 worth of chickens in a 
single season, the value of Murr’s trap- 
ping, as a community benefit, becomes 
most evident. 

Not long ago Murt’s neighbors, as 
well as almost every one in his district, 
were hailing his work as a member of 
the state legislature, for Murr worked 
tirelessly for the best interests of the 
farmers in his district, and was a most 
popular state law maker. Now, the 
farmers are just as enthusiastic over his 
efforts in eliminating coyotes. 


H* HosBY Is financially profitable 
to Murr, although frankly it is 
so much more profitable to the com- 
munity, to himself as a farmer, and to 
all other farmers in the area, that most 
people lose sight of the immediate 
profits accruing to Murr, keeping their 
eyes rather on the saving of their poul- 
try, lambs, calves and shoats. 


First of all, Murr is paid the bounty 
given by the state or county for every 
coyote killed or captured in any man- 
ner. That is benefit number one for 
Murr. Benefit number two, and even 
more important, is the price paid to 
him for his coyote pelts. Right now 
Murr has this last lot, two dozen pelts, 
in cold storage, waiting for the winter 
season, when the price will be at the 
maximum. Aside from the sense of 
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triumph felt by Murr in outwitting this 
most crafty of farm yard raiders, and 
his feeling of pleasing his pestered 
farm neighbors, Murr’s profits in dol- 
lars and cents, as a result of his hobby, 
are also most gratifying. 


que MURR HAS no desire to keep 
his trapping methods secret, but 
sincerely hopes that hundreds of other 
farmers, as well as part-time trappers, 
may make a success of trapping the 
treacherous coyote, we shall outline the 


‘ methods which Murr has used with 


such outstanding success. 


First there is the matter of the size 
and type of traps capable of “holding” 
a coyote, once he has sprung the trap. 
Either a No. 4 Newhouse, or No. 44 
Blake and Lamb trap will “do the 
business” declares Murr. 

When using a Blake and Lamb trap, 
he advises, take off chains and replace 
with a heavier chain, three and one- 
half or four feet long. Adjust traps 
(they are seldom properly adjusted 
when new), rustproof and dye them. 


Now a warning to trappers—if you 
smoke or chew tobacco, leave all your 
tobacco at the house, or Mr. Coyote 
may detect the odor, and be alarmed. 

Most important is the type of place 
for setting traps, in order to achieve 
best results, by throwing the coyotes 
off guard. Select a place like a closely- 
grazed pasture, a mown meadow or a 
newly-planted wheat field, where the 
coyotes play and hunt. Set and fasten 
trap, and conceal it, then place a bunch 
of old straw about the size of your hat 
just a few inches from the trap. 


On this bunch of old straw must be 
poured the ingredients whose odor will 
attract the coyotes to the spot, explains 
Murr. On this old straw pour a spoon- 
ful of rancid goose grease, or lacking 
that, the trapper may substitute a few 
drops of skunk essence, or tainted 
ground hog fat. 

By using this plan of selection of 
traps, proper location, and type of 
“bait” attractive to coyotes, Murr 
caught nine coyotes in one spot a year 
or two ago, five another time, and fre- 
quently catches three or four in a 
single spot. Choosing wisely the first 
time, he does not have to change his 
traps. One thing which pleases hisn is 
that by his method he catches many 
“three-footed” coyotes, or those which 
have been caught once and have man- 
aged to get away. Every season for years 
he has made good catches, and the ones 
described abové are merely typical of 
others. He is just as successful, by 


using this method, in catching red fox 
and coons. Murr, a true sportsman, does 
not trap coyotes when females are 
heavy with young, nor does he dig out 
dens and kill the pups. “If I can’t out- 
smart them, the crafty old ones, I don’t 
want to pit my wiles against pups,” he 
explains. To him it is a genuine game 
of wits, so he fights it out with adult 
coyotes, and leaves expectant mothers 
and pups alone. 


Doorbell Ringer 


Lillie M. Settle 


Ou OF MY HOBBIES, for pleasure 
and profit, is canvassing. If you 
would get away from the deadly rou- 
tine of housework and cooking or 
your job, go canvassing. One or two 
days each week or perhaps only a few 
houts, will bring in that extra money 
for those little things for which you 
long. If you would discover the true 
heart of people behind that mask 
which may give the wrong impression, 
if you wish to get new ideas, help and 
inspiration, to get a thrill from a 
glimpse into many ways of life, go 
canvassing! P 

Canvassing and selling something 
you have created—something useful 
and beautiful that others will long to 
have—will not only increase your in- 
come, but reward you with greater 
happiness. Your little wares are bits 
of happiness for sale, not only happi- 
ness for yourself, but for others. The 
sale of something you have made your- 
self is preferable for two reasons. 


People like handmade things and you 


gain the thrill of hearing people ex- 
claim over your product. But if you 
are too busy, or “just can’t be both- 
ered,” there are always people or 
agencies ‘who do have things for 
you to sell. 


M Y SMALL INCOME has been prof- 
itably supplemented by this 
pleasant diversion. My experiences 
and contacts with the old, the sick, 
the tired and discouraged, so eager 
for understanding and sympathy, have 
not only been worthwhile in broad- 
ening me, but have paid me well in 
what I call soul dividends. How I 
enjoy the industrious housewives, 
busy with their cleaning, cooking and 
sewing. Their shining houses with 
their spotless interiors make me wish 
my own was like that. But I get a 
new recipe sometimes, or a helpful 
household hint, information about 
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household plants, a strawberry gar- 
den—oh, so many things. One friend- 
ly customer took the time to show me 
her own hobby, and so opened up a 
new source of pleasure and profit 
for me, making those articles. 


The glowing eyes of busy young 
mothers, when their babies are praised, 
recall to me pleasing memories of my 
own young ,motherhood and its ac- 
tivities. The many homes with their 
smiling little ones, and their joy when 
they see the “Egg Lady” coming, and 
their happy exuberance and eagerness 
to show me something new is all a 
sweet, refreshing lift to the spirit. 

Among other things, I make and 
sell artificial flowers—hundreds of 
them through the year—and their sale 
is truly selling bits of happiness. How 
pleased people are to get their new 
bouquets. How proud they are at the 
bright spots of color; how pleased at 
trying them in this vase and that—of 
moving them from one location to an- 


other to find the best place. 


I LIKE TO TAKE my flowers and get 
new orders in all the districts offer- 
ing variety in personality, nationality, 
and local color. At different times 
and days I canvass the Italian section, 
the Spanish, the Jewish, and find all 
sections and people of my home city 
of Denver, Colorado, interesting. One 
of my most interesting experiences 
came to me in one of the housing cen- 
ters, where, although the people are 
of the low income group, their houses 
are spick and span, and show a love 
of the colorful. While I was walk- 
ing through this project shortly before 
Christmas, two little boys spied the 
basket of flowers on my arm. They 
were enthusiastic. They wanted some 
for Christmas presents. Their vocal 
enthusiasm attracted first one, then 
two, then a dozen children, all with 
their pennies and dimes and quarters, 
pulling and tugging and shouting 
their wants. In no time my large bas- 
ket of flowers was gone, and my 
heart bounded as happily as those 
youngsters tearing home with their 
bits of happiness which I had sold. 


Flowers, tinted photographs, deco- 
rated wall plates—anything you can 
make, or sell as agent, will take the 
bored feeling out of your life. It will 
not be all rosy skies, though, I assure 
you. But the contacts and dividends 
of pleasure as well as dollars which 
you acquire from selling your bits 
of happiness will truly prove a worth- 
while hobby. \ 
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Back Yard Railroader 


Bertram Robinson 


N EXAMPLE IN economics which 
his larger contemporaries might 
do well to emulate is that set by L. G. 
Jenkins who, when he is not engaged 
in the more prosaic duties of earning 
a livelihood—and that means Sundays 





no commercial ambitions when he took 
up railroading on a reduced scale. His 
one and only motive was the love 
of the thing—a desire to experiment, 
handle and work on and with steam 
locomotives. It became his consuming 
hobby. 

Fate or circumstance or whatever it 
is that shapes a man’s destiny, did not 
decree that he should become asso- 


L. G. Jenkins and one of his three sons, who help him operate the line, 
take a spin around the 1,500-foot railroad line which attracts many pas- 


sengers to the Jenkins’ back yard. 


and holidays and special occasions— 
operates a miniature railroad around 
the premises of his home near Star, 
North Carolina, a distance of approx- 
imately 1,500 feet—at a profit! 

The profit did not come about as 
a result of any promotional efforts on 


the part:of Jenkins, for he harbored 


ciated with any standard-sized rail- 
road as engineer, or in any other ca- 
pacity. 

But that did not prevent Jenkins 
from keeping on wishing and long- 
ing—trather wistfully, too—to “fool 
around” those great puffing and pant- 
ing and popping-off monsters which 
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pull those tremendously long freight 
trains and impressive looking, mag- 
nificently appointed passenger equip- 
ages of ours all over this gigantic 
country called America (he doesn’t 
think much of Diesels; they haven’t 
got the romance or the color, in his 
estimation). 


J ENKINS’ CRAVING for intimate con- 
tact with steam-propelled mechan- 
ism grew so intense that he finally 
modified his specifications. If he 
couldn’t operate the big engines on 
the big railroads, he’d just like to have 
a small line of his own and run it for 
the “kick” and the fun he’d get out 
of it, with no help but that of his three 
sons, who also have been railroad en- 
thusiasts from childhood. 

This liking for steam engines and 
railroads generally was undoubtedly 
a heritage from father to son, as Jen- 
kins’ father was a railroad mechanic 
and Jenkins acquired the “railroad 
bug” early in life, subsequently trans- 
mitting it to his three sons. 

For a number of years, Jenkins was 
unable to find what he wanted in the 
way of rolling stock for his proposed 
narrow-gauge railroad. 

Eventually, however, his search was 
rewarded. About twelve years ago he 
ran across his first locomotive—a sec- 
ond-hand affair, or, to paraphrase the 
automobile dealers, a “used” steam en- 
gine, which he purchased from a de- 
funct short line for a moderate sum 
and had delivered to his home. 

Compared to present-day locomo- 
tives, it was insignificant in size—a 
miniature replica of the more power- 
ful and huge dimensioned brothers of 
the shining steel bands—but still not 
in the so-called “dinky” or toy-type 
class of locomotive. 


FTER THOROUGHLY overhauling 

the diminutive “steamer,” Jenkins 
with the help of a retired railroad 
section foreman laid a short line of 
track around his back yard, filled the 
boiler and fired it up “to play with,” 
as he put it. 

Thereafter, for quite a while, he 
and his sons had lots of fun and vast 
satisfaction running the abbreviated 
edition of the standard sized “iron 
horse” around their rear premises, 
never dreaming it would attract at- 
tention from the outside. 

But it did! Motorists and pedes- 
trians would see the train puffing 
around its track from the highway 
and stop to look it over. Evidently 
the novelty of the thing appealed to 
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them, despite the fact that the major- 
iy of them enjoyed a form of trans- 
portation that far supercedes in me- 
chanical advancement the compara- 


tively ancient method of movement. 


represented by the little steam-pro- 
pelled contrivance that so fascinated 
them. 

Before long, suggestions began roll- 
ing in urging Jenkins to extend his 
track, get some passenger cars and 
charge for rides. This he did, add- 
ing to his equipment from time to 
time. 


URING THE TWELVE ensuing 

years, the diminutive railroad has 
never failed to pay a profit, or to 
thrill its owners, operators and pas- 
sengers, and draw spectators at week- 
ends, on holidays and for picnics and 
special occasions, when the train is 
chartered by pleasure-seekers for half 
and whole-day excursions. 

Jenkins lists his rolling stock as 
consisting of two locomotives, three 
passenger cars,-two flat cars, a coal 
chute, a water tank, a switch and a 
roundhouse. 

No serious accidents mar the 12- 
year record of this little line, and no 
one has been injured. 

“Both my sons and myself enjoy 
the work, or play, or whatever you 
want to call it,” says Jenkins in sum- 
marizing the place this novel hobby 
holds in the affections of himself and 
his sons. “It is work, all right, but 
work that is a pleasure. More fun 
than a circus. We wouldn’t change it 
for anything!” 


Boxed Christmas Beauty 


Hettie Taylor 


IVING IN OREGON, I wish that I 

could share the natural beauty of 
the great Northwest with friends liv- 
ing elsewhere in the United States. 
But since they cannot come to see 
our country, I send a bit of it to them 
in boxes of fragrant Oregon winter 
greenery for decorations at Christmas 
time. ‘ 

Holly boughs with green and red 
berries and also variegated green and 
white ones, fir boughs, cedar boughs, 
boughs of Oregon grape, laurel, mis- 
tletoe and other evergreen—all these 
take very festive and welcome gifts. 
Bedecking tables, doors and sills, they 
will brighten the holidays for every 
home they reach. 

Attractively arranged and securely 


packed, the boxes of greens will bring 
exclamations of appreciation when 
opened. A cheery Christmas card tied 
on the top with a bright red bow is 
a nice added touch. 

We raise filbert nuts and English 
walnuts, and we fill tiny cellophane 
bags with mixed nuts or nut meats, 
including these in some of our spe- 
cial boxes. 


FTEN ON CEDAR, pine and fir 

trees can be found very small 
cones. These, left in their natural 
state and hung with narrow red or 
green satin ribbons and bows, make 
charming little decorations for man- 
telpieces, Christmas trees or door 
knockers. If lacquered, painted, or 
gilded with silver or gold, they will 
retain their freshness and natural 
moistness for a long time. 

If a light frost visits the woods be- 
fore we gather in the Oregon grape 
(sometimes called the Oregon wild 
holly), it will receive an odd but beau- 
tifully mixed coloring of reds and 
oranges on its waxy leaves. 

One-day while out gathering some 
laurel branches, I passed by a straw- 
berry patch and I gasped as the bril- 
liant orange, green and red of the 


huge leaves of some of the plants — 


caught my eye. I took a few of the 
longer stemmed leaves and arranged 
them on the top of the box I was 
preparing to send to my artist-sister 
in Chicago. The letter I received from 
her in quick reply was enthusiastic, to 
say the least, over the unusual selec- 
tion and vivid coloring. 

Rather different for a change from 
the wreath so often hung on the door 
during the holidays is a spray of fir 
bough with gilded cones tied with 
a big red satin bow. 

Packed in green moss, which inci- 
dentally is also good for decorative 
purposes in centerpieces, the boughs 
and other greens are shipped in strong 
large-sized men’s shirt boxes lined 
with white tissue paper. As an extra 
surprise, I tie tiny sleigh bells to some 
of the branches with bright red string. 

I try to mail my Christmas boxes 
from Oregon at least two weeks before 
Christmas in order to assure safer de- 
livery. A few days before sending the 
boxes, I drive up into the timbered 


-hills, brilliant in their winter greens 


and reds. Rambling here and there, I 
fill my arms with the sweet-smelling 
branches. Sometimes I even bring in 
very small fir trees only six to twelve 
inches high taken from a spot that 
has grown too dense. When shipping 
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these, it is best to pack the roots in 
moss and oil paper before placing 
them in the boxes. 

The outside wrapping of the boxes 
should be of heavy brown parcel paper 
tied very securely with heavy twiae. 
It is well to mark “Open at Once” on 
each box so that its contents may be 
seen and used in all their fresh beauty. 


I BEGAN THIS hobby merely as a 
means of bringing joy to my friends 
who are not so lucky as to live in the 
part of the land that I do. However, 
since that time, I have also developed 
quite a profitable business from my 
winter greens. Many people have seen 
them one year and have put in an 
order for early the next holiday sea- 
son so that they, too, might be shipped 
a Christmas box from Oregon. 


Hobbying in Washington 
(Continued from Page 27) 
HANDICRAFT PAYS OFF 

HERE'S NO TELLING what unusual 

facts Uncle Sam’s Government 
agencies will turn up. One of the 
business departments reports that 
summer vacationists spent on the aver- 
age of $25 each for unusual handi- 
craft items. 


Oe 


_ HUNTING SEASON - 
ACCESSORIES 

N~ THAT THE happy hunting 

season is once again in full 
swing, you may wish to take advantage 
of Uncle Sam’s cleverest offering — 
booklets about booklets. Wildlife 
Leaflet No. 186, entitled Available 
Publications on Wildlife lists 8 pages 
of government pamphlets about every 
conceivable hunting topic of interest 
to folks who live in practically -all 
sections of the country. For example, 
a few booklets listed are Mountain 
Lion Trapping, Suggested Action Pro- 
gram for Sportsmen’s Organizations, 
and Publication on the Selection and 
Care of Furs. Wildlife Leaflet No. 186 
is put out in limited supply by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Department 
of Interior. 

A second booklet is Price List No. 
21, entitled Fish and Wildlife. Avail- 
able free of charge from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, it lists 24 pages of 
government booklets of interest to 
hunters, trappers, and similar wildlife 
hobbyists. ADDRESS: Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Department of Interior, 
Chicago, 54, Illinois, and, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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LEARNING TO MAKE 
A BILLFOLD 


A newspaper man seeks 
an interview with a vau- 
deville performer and 
gets a lesson in leather 
craft. 


HEN I WENT BACKSTAGE at a 
Boston theater recently to inter- 
view one-of the vaudeville performers, 
I had no idea that this was to be the 
beginning of a new and interesting 
hobby for me. I don’t mean interview- 
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Bert.Hanley 


ing vaudeville acts as a hobby—inter- 
viewing people is a part of my regular 
work—but the subject of my inter- 
view, Les Nichols, whistler and bird- 
imitator, is engaged in a hobby which 
fascinated me at once. 
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Few theatergoers seeing Nichols on 
the stage and listening to his natural 
whistling and bird imitations know 
that between shows, in the theater 
dressing room and in his hotel room, 
“Ripley's Original Human Mocking- 
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bird,” as he is billed, spends his time 
turning out billfolds of leather, snake- 
skin, lizard, alligator, etc. “Hand-tail- 
ored” billfolds, he calls them, and that 
is just_what they are. For most of his 
work is done to order—that is, with 
a desired name or combination of 
initials hand-tooled on one side of 
the billfold, and any design the cus- 
tomer selects hand-tooled on the- 
other. 


he BY CHANCE, the reader happens 
to be unfamiliar with the term 
“hand-tooled,” completely unacquaint- : 
ed with’ the art of leathercraft, and 
feels discouraged at the start, please let 
me reassure you. 

I met Nichols only three months ago 
—and in less than a week after that 
first meeting, in my spare time I had 
made a billfold by hand from his di- 
rections, and on showing it about I 
had to refuse several offers of $10 and 
$12 from acquaintances who examined 
it. Since then I have made many bill- 
folds of various styles and materials 
and have found it to be, as Nichols 
terms it, “a cinch.” 

When I interviewed him in his 
dressing room, he was busily engaged 
in lacing a billfold. Of course, at the 
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time, I was interested only in his 
whistling act, and I knew not whether 
he was lacing a billfold or knitting 
socks. But after I had secured the in- 
terview for my paper I failed to bow 
out of Nichols’ dressing-room. For all 
through the interview he kept dili- 
gently at work threading the leather 
lace around the edges of the billfold 
and, by the time I was ready to leave, 
there was the completed article, which 
he put to one side nonchalantly as 
if it were just one of those things. 


“Would you sell me that billfold, 
Mr. Nichols?” I asked. I was fasci- 
nated because I had seen it made be- 
fore my eyes. 


He turned to face me, his teeth 
showing in a broad smile. “Sell it to 
you?” he said. “I’m sorry, Mr. Hanley, 
but it’s an order. The theater mana- 
ger’s wife ordered it for her husband.” 

He seemed to see that my main in- 
terest was not in the billfold itself, 
but in the workmanship. He said, in 
the familiar style of the typical vaude- 
villian, “Listen, feller, I noticed how 
interested you were while I was mak- 
ing that billfold. Pll show you how 
to make them, if you want to learn. 
Nothing to it. It’s a cinch!” 





ROUNDING OFF 
THE CORNERS 


FIRST CUT 
MADE WITH 
RAZOR BLADE 
AS SHOWN BY 
BROKEN LINE 


4 SECOND AND 
THIRD CUTS 
MADE AS 
SHOWN BY 
BROKEN LINES 








Second Sten 


The lacing is now threaded through the 
next open hole to the left as indicated 
by arrow. This forms the double 
loop once more, the lacing inserted in 
the loop, the loop drawn tight on each 
side, right to left and repeat with follow- . 
ing hole, etc. 
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HEN BEGAN MY instruction in 

the art of leathercraft, and the in- 
formation Nichols so generously gave 
me I.am passing along in the hope 
that it may lead to a successful and 
interesting hobby for the reader. 


The first consideration, of course, is 
materials needed for the work. Besides 
the leather and lacing materials you 
will require a few inexpensive tools. 
There are any number of different 
tools on the market made especially 
for leather-working. Get the essential 
tools at first and pick up the extra ones 
as you find a need for them. 

Tools you will need include a spring- 
punch (the 5-in-1 spring-punch is 
best), a ruler and a standard double- 
ended modeling tool (Figure 3). If 
the 5-in-1 punch is not available you 
will need a spacing wheel for mark- 
ing out holes as explained farther on 
in this article. All of these articles 
may be purchased at a low price in any 
hobby or handicraft shop. In addition 
you will need ordinary glue and rubber 
cement. 

Special knives are made for cutting 
leather. An ordinary single-edge razor 
blade also does the job. 


Cardboard patterns may be used, 






TRIPLE STITCH FOR 
LACING AROUND OUTSIDE 


OF BillFOLD 
After end of lacing is glued in place 
as shown, it is threaded through hole 
No. 1 and drawn tight, through hole 
No. 2 and drawn tight, through hole 
No. 3 and left loose. It is then inserted 
in the center of double loop as shown 
- by arrow. No. 3 is drawn tight, No. 4 


drawn tight which leaves the stitch as 
in second step. 
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Continue the stitch through holes 
1-2-3-4 then loosen a few stitches indi- 
cated by arrows, run end of lacing 
through the loops, with glue applied,. 
pull tight and clip off close to stitch. 
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but considering the low cost, it is a 
good idea to have two metal patterns 
stamped out by a tinsmith for use in 
cutting the leather in desired sizes. The 
patterns are of galvanized tin, the 
one for the outside piece of leather 9 
by 3% inches, and the inside pattern 
9 by 3 inches. Have these stamped out, 
not cut with shears, for a neater job. 
The corners are left square, not round- 
ed off in the actual shape of a bill- 
fold. These corners are rounded off 
later on in the project. Two patterns 
as described above cost me 25 cents. 


pm KINDS OF LEATHER you will 
require are a matter of personal 
choice, or the choice of the person for 


. whom the billfold is intended. If you 


desire to tool a name or design on the 
piece, you will want one of the 
various types of leather especially 
adapted to this work, such as tooling 
calf, tooling goat or tooling sheep. If 
there is no tooling to be done, then 
any of the leathers may be used, or 
you can select one of the reptile skins. 
There are also imitation reptile skins 
which are amazingly accurate facsimi- 
ilies, but if you use them and sell the 
finished billfolds, don’t sell them as 
“genuine” reptile or you may get into 
trouble. 

Leathers can be bought at leather 
supply houses, or at hobby shops, in 
whole skins, half skins or quarter 


. skins. The reptile skins are sold in 


whole skins only for the most part. 
Some hobby shops also carry bundles 
of scrap leather in which many of the 
pieces are large enough for making 
billfolds. Then there are ready-cut 
projects, with all the necessary pieces 
cut to size, which may be obtained at 
these shops. Individual billfolds will 
cost more to make from these projects, 
of course, but there is a certain time- 
saving element that leads many hobby- 
ists to prefer this method of buying. 


N*, LET’S START making a simple 
billfold. You have your leather 
ready. It is laid on a solid table or 
bench with a piece of heavy cardboard 
beneath it ready for cutting. The large 
pattern is placed over it, held firmly 
with one hand while the other hand 
cuts the leather around the pattern 
with the knife or razor blade. This 
operation is then repeated with the 
smaller pattern, and you now have the 
inside and outside pieces of your bill- 
fold (A and B, Figure 1). 

If reptile skin is used, piece A should 
be lined with thin leather called skiver, 
to give it body. To do this, cut your 


skiver about a quarter of an inch 
larger on all sides than A and give 
both pieces a’ thin coating of rubber 
cement on the rough sides. Allow to 
dry for a few minutes then cement to- 
gether. Place a few books or some 
other weight on the cemented pieces 
and leave.for an hour or so. Use the 
metal pattern for trimming off the 
excess edges of the skiver. 

Now we are ready for the card 
pockets (C and D, Figure 1). These 
can usually be made from any scrap 
leather you have handy, as: the only 
measurement that must be exact is the 
width so they will fit the width of 
the inside of the billfold. Make two 
of each, cutting them out to size as 
shown in the diagram, then apply 
glue to the three edges of each, as in- 
dicated by dotted lines and place them 
in position on the inside piece of 
the billfold. Place a weight on them 
and allow to dry. This adhesive is 
used in place of rubber cement, since 
it is necessary to hold the pieces to- 
gether only until the billfold is laced. 


OLES FOR LACING the inside sec- 
tion of the billfold are punched 
now and the piece laced, using the 


- over-and-over stitch. Only one side of 


this section is laced (Figure 2). If the 
5-in-1 punch is used, there is no need 
to mark out the holes for punching, as 
this punch is equipped with devices 
that space the holes evenly. However, 
you may have to use an ordinary spring 
punch, and in this case you will ‘re- 
quire a spacing wheel (Figure 3). 
Place a ruler, on your metal pattern, 
so that the edge is about 3-16 inch 
from the edge of the piece of leather 
and run the spacing wheel along it 
to indicate the holes. These holes 
should be about a half-inch in from 
each end. (Figure 2). 

To secure the lacing at the start, 
take the pointed end of your modeling 
tool and separate the leather between 
the first two holes. Now take a piece 
of lacing about three times the length 
of your billfold, put a little glue on 
one end and insert it in the gap be- 
tween the pieces of leather, then press 
the leather tightly together to hold it. 


Take the other end of the lacing, which 


you have to cut to a sharp point, and 
thread it through the first hole. Draw 
it tightly and continue with this over- 
and-over stitch until you reach the 
fourth hole from the end (Figure 4). 

The last three or four stitches you 
leave loose, run the end of the lace 
through the loops on the inside of 
the piece where it will not be seen, 
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put a little glue on the inside of the 
loops and tighten them up by pulling 
the end through gradually, until the 
whole thing is tight and secure (Fig- 
ure 4). 


OU ARE NOW READY to cement 

the billfold together. Glue is per- 
fectly all right here, as it will hold 
until the billfold is laced. Spread the 
glue evenly about a quarter of an 
inch in on the three edges of both 
pieces. If you should get a little glue 


. on the edge which is to be the open 


side of your billfold, this doesn’t mat- 
ter too much as it can be removed 
with a damp cloth. 

Press the pieces together in your 
hands, folding in the center as the 
billfold will be folded when completed. 
The edges of the inside section will 
protrude just a little on each end, 
and this is perfectly all right. After 
the glue has dried you will trim off 
these ends with a razor blade. With it 
folded in this position, place it on a 
flat surface and put a few books or 
other weight on it to hold it down un- 
til it is dry. Nichols recommended 
several hours, or overnight if it is 
not a rush order. 

With a razor blade, trim and round 
off the corners. Three straight cuts on 
each corner will do the trick: (See 
Figure 5). 

Holes are now punched around all 
sides and. ends of the billfold, using 
the 5-in-1 punch or the tube spring 
punch with spacing wheel and ruler. 
The holes should be 3-16 inch in from 
the edge. 


MORE ATTRACTIVE stitch is used 

in lacing the outside of the bill- 
fold. The buttonhole stitch is some- 
times used, but Les Nichols uses what 
he calls the triple stitch and this is 
the method I will explain here. (Fig- 
ure 6). 

The length of your lacing should 
be about five times the length of. the 
four sides of your piece. Cut one end 
to a point. Use the point of your 
modeling tool to separate the leather 
at the center of your billfold on the 
bottom side. This separation is made 
between the holes on each side of 
the fold. Put a little glue on the un- 
pointed end of your lace, insert it in 
the space, press the leather together 
and proceed to lace as follows: 

Hold the billfold with the outside 
toward you, thread the pointed end 
of the lace through the hole to the 
right of the fold and pull it tight. 
Thread through the hole to the left 
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of the fold and pull tight. Come 
through the next hole to the right (al- 
ways threading through from your 
side of the piece) and leave a half- 
inch loop. Do the same with the next 
open hole on the left and you have 
the triple stitch’ started. (Figure 6). 

Now run the end of the lace straight 
down the center of these two loops 
as in the illustration, pull the first 
loop tight, the one on the right, then 
pull the second loop, the one on your 
left, tight, thread through the next 
open hole on the left to form another 
double loop and proceed as before, 
working around the piece to the left. 

It is necessary to be careful at the 
corners, but with the triple stitch it is 
not necessary to run the lacing through 
a hole twice at the corners as recor- 
mended in some methods. 


F INISHING OFF THE lacing is very 
important. When you reach the 
last open hole, continue with the stitch 
through three or four of the first holes 
already stitched, using the modeling 
tool point to open up the holes, then 
loosen a few of the last stitches with 
the tool, put a little glue on the end 


of the lacing, thread it through the 


loose stitches and pull them tight 
(Figure 6). Clip off the end of your 
lacing close to the stitch and your 
billfold is made. 

Lacing materials come in various 
colors. Select a color that matches 
well with the leather. This doesn’t 
mean that it should be the same color 
as the billfold necessarily. You can use 
combinations of colors that will add 
greatly to the attractiveness of your 
finished product, such as red with 
black, etc. You will find an assortment 
of lacings which include goat skin, 
plastic, gimp and others at the hobby 
shop. The ideal size lacing is three- 
thirty-seconds of an inch wide. 

Leather tooling can be gone into 
only briefly here as it is a complete 
subject in itself. The leather to be 
tooled is placed on a hard, smooth 
surface for working. Les Nichols first 
traces his design lightly on the dry 
leather, then dampens it and pro- 
ceeds with the tooling. He uses the 
small end of the modeling tool 
(Figure 3), making his impres- 
sions on the leather with the round 
part of the instrument, where it curves 
just before coming to a point. Do not 
use the point in tooling as it will 
tear the surface of the leather. 

A plastic insert of from four to 
six transparent pockets with identi- 
. fication cards adds to the appearance 


of the billfold. You can purchase these 
in dime stores, or at wholesale by the 
dozen. 


Along the Hobby Bookshelf 


(Continued from Page 8) 
grounding, designing and painting 
the tin are precise and complete, as is 
the list of materials needed. The vol- 
ume is profusely illustrated with sam- 
ple designs and color sketches and 
photographs of finished products. 





STAMP-COLLECTING, A HANDBOOK 
FOR THE GENERAL COLLECTOR, by 
Richard Curle (174 pages; illustrated; 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York; $3). 


A GENERAL BOOK on stamp-collect- 
ing is not likely to cause a great 
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stir, even in philatelic circles, but we 
feel that this one is something out of 
the ordinary, for the author is a writer 
of charm, and the book is replete with 
lore, advice and humane wisdom, as 
well as factual information. 


And, as a handbook, this volume 
covers its subject more than adequate- 
ly, beginning with a history of post- 
age stamps, advising on starting a 
stamp collection, the gathering of phil- 
atelic equipment, and going into the 
matter of the stamps themselves in 
excellent detail. 


In concluding this very readable 
book, Mr. Curle ventures to prophesy 
on the future of philately. We highly 
recommend “Stamp Collecting” to any- 
one who is considering venturing into 
this fascinating hobby. 





She Made A 


HEN MALCOLM WHITMAN, 

onetime U. S. singles tennis 
champion and Davis Cup player, 
came home one night wearing not 
only a self-conscious grin but an 
insane though extremely expensive 
necktie, his wife Mrs. Lucilla Mara 
Whitman, declared: “I could make 
a better tie myself.” She did not 
know that a long time ago a similar 
statement had been made by James 
Fenimore Cooper. The famous 
author, after reading an English 
novel, cast it aside and exclaimed 
aloud to his wife: “I could write a 
better story myself.” “Why don’t 
you?” his wife dared him. He did 
and with that turned out the first 
of his more than thirty novels. 

And so when Mrs. Whitman 
said she could make a better tie, 
her husband likewise dared her to 
make good her criticism. She did 
and he was more than proud to 
wear it. The tie she designed when 
seen by friends brought an endless 
chain of requests for more, for their 
husbands. But Mrs. Whitman, 
daughter of an Italian countess, did 
not take the offers seriously, not 
even when Manhattan’s Abercrom- 
bie & Fitch approached her with 
fabulous propositions. 

However, Mrs. Whitman remem- 
bered those extravagant promises 
when her husband died, and thus 
launched herself into. the tie busi- 
ness. Her first creations, designed 
in a small 25 by 35 foot shop, were 





Better Necktie 


made from elaborately printed silks. 
She had her own ideas as to what 
designs should be used and what 
appealed to men. These ideas she 
put into effect. Each tie had indi- 
viduality as well as a name? “Ticker 
Tape” bore yellow ticker tape tan- 
gled with prancing red devils; 
“Cactus Also Needs Water” show- 
ed a naked urchin facing a dark 
green background of cactus. And 
there were many other novel de- 
signs introduced by her. Her silken 
masterpieces were exclusive and 
limited to 30 dozen of each design, 
bearing her crested monogram. 


IVE YEARS LATER she was given 

the award for the best fabric 
design by Dallas’ Neiman-Marcus 
store and her business increased un- 
til she had to employ two artists 
to assist in turning out the more 
than 800 select designs she displays. 
She employs talented girls to turn | 
her bright colored silks into glam- 
orous ties. 

Today, celebrating the eighth an- 
niversary of her tie business, Mrs. 
Whitman is still in the same small, 
but now elaborately furnished, shop 
where she had originally started her 
Countess Mara, Inc. In 1946 her 
sales netted over $40,000 from ties 
selling at $6.50 to $15 each, with 
such customers as Noel Coward, 
William Randolph Hearst Sr., 
David Dubinsky and Frank Sinatra. 

Joseph C. Salak 















Collecting is my Hobby 


RABBITS 


When a magician seeks a 

hobby, it’s only natural 

for her to take up rabbit 

collecting. Helen Bowen 
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Magician Dell O’Dell uses live rabbits like thése in her act. As a hobby 
she collects rabbit miniatures and novelties. 
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THAT NEVER 


OST OF US WHO have seen an 
occasional magician in action 
have formed a fairly fixed mental 
picture of this type of entertainer. 
Usually a man in white tie and tails, 
he often wears a voluminous cloak as 
well, and almost invariably sports a 
high silk hat from which he plucks 
bright-eyed bunnies, at will. 
Glamorous, red-haired Dell O’Dell 
comes as a considerable surprise, 
therefore, when she steps into the 
limelight, bent on bewitching her 
public. Known as the Queen of Magic, 
this versatile, Kansas-born performer 
wears the very latest thing in evening 
gowns; no cloaks, no top hats. But, 
rabbits? Oh, yes indeed! For, after 
all, who ever heard ‘of a bona fide 
conjurer minus at least a brace or two 
of these big-eared little creatures? 
Those employed by Miss O’Dell in 
her act are given the very best of food 
and housing at all times, are used in 
rotation so as to prevent any possi- 
bility of their being overworked, and 
at the end of one year’s faithful serv- 
ice are retired to enjoy life as they 
see fit. 


T IS AS A SORT of tribute to the 

part these live rabbits have played 
in advancing her career, that the 
vivacious Dell has gathered together 
an assortment of rabbit figures and 
novelties which is truly something to 
behold. Numbering nearly two thou- 
sand pieces and possibly the largest 
of its kind in the world, this collec- 
tion includes rabbits of every imagin- 
able size, shape, color, material and 
degree of usefulness or purely decor- 
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Lining the walls of her Long Island home are cabinets containing Dell O’Dell’s rabbit figures. This one holds 
only a pari of the 2,000 pieces which make up her collection. 


ative value. There are bunny banks, 
pillows, candles,. potholders — even 
an 85-year-old butter dish which its 
possessor believes to be the only one 
of its type in existence. There are 
soft, white, fluffy, flopeared pincush- 
ions; dark, indestructible book-ends, 
and doorstops. There are bunnies with 
smug, rfoguish, inquiring, coy, an- 
guished, stolid, or downright dumb 
expressions; birch-bark bunnies; bun- 
nies in the shape of bottles; bunnies 
in pairs, trios, quartets, octets, as well 
as a singleton branded with an ital- 
icized, cryptic “Sir!” which Miss 
O'Dell either can not or will not 
explain. There is a baby bunny barely 
one-quarter inch overall from Mexico, 
and a monstrous one from Russia. 

Rabbits stand poised for flight; 
poised unaccountably and irrationally 
on one rear leg. An overstuffed, reclin- 
ing specimen spends its days—and pre- 
sumably its nights—offering carrots to 
nobody in particular. Country-boy, 


city-girl rabbits. The March Hare com- 
plete with Alice -in- Wonderland. 


Lovers. Warriors. Bunnies being 
chased by beagles, raced by tortoises. 
Cowboy bunnies in full regalia and 
in saddle—a western breed, no doubt. 

“I started the collection, myself,” 
Miss O’Dell explains zestfully, “and 
talked about it, of course, here and 
there. So, people being the way they 
are—and everybody loving a hobbyist, 
apparently—rabbits of every descrip- 
tion started arriving from points north, 
east, west, and south . . . not forgetting 
South Africa and New South Wales, 
if you please! See this beauty?” pick- 
ing up a dainty piece inset in precious 
stones. “An Indian potentate presented 
it to me. A collector of tiger skins, 
himself, and an amateur magician on 
the side, he visited the New, York 
City night club where I was appearing 
one winter, five nights in a row; but,” 
making a wry face, “all the time I 
thought it was my allure, it was only 


my magic tricks the gentleman was 
trying to fathom!” 


HILE EVERY PART of the luxur- 

ious O'Dell home on Long 

Island contains countless evidences of 

the occupant’s hobby, the greater por- 

tion of her collection is assembled in 

one room on the main floor where the 

pieces are displayed in mirror-lined 

wall cases with fluorescent lighting to 

do them full justice. The effect is 
dazzling. 

Carrying her hobby still farther, the 
magician has had her table and bed 
linens embroidered with bunnies. Sten- 
ciled bunnies adorn kitchen cannisters 
and cabinets, also glassware. Stationery 
is bunny-bedecked, with seals to match, 
and an assortment of fascinating book- 
lets which are mailed out to the nearly 
20,000 members of Dell’s Friends of 
Magic club . (another enthralling 
hobby) all feature many ‘illustrations 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Family Portrait, 1943 


OW WOULD YOU LIKE to send a 

personalized family Christmas 
card which your friends will treasure 
for years, at a cost of less than five 
cents? 

You can do this with a well planned 
photograph. Contrast your result with 
any nickel commercial card, and you 
will see how much more satisfaction 
you can give yourself and others by 
putting yourself into your Christmas 
greeting. 

It won't take you long to gather 
materials. Besides the camera, you need 
two neutral shade blankets for wall 
and floor background, preferably fast 
panchromatic film for indoor shots, 


and two photoflood bulbs to screw 
into lamp sockets. 

If you do your own developing and 
printing — we used to wash a batch 
of 150 in the bathtub every December 
— you can turn out pictures for one 
to two cents. Photo shops charge three 
to four cents. 

You can mount your pictures on 
gay construction paper, scribble a mes- 
sage, fold, and seal with a Christmas 
stamp. No envelopes are needed. 


| Parad SUMMER'S PICTURE of Joe, Jr., 
in a bathing suit, mailed out while 
the blizzard howls and sleigh bells 
tinkle over the radio, will please. But 
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CU 


— Christmas 


Cards 


Patience, planning and a 
camera enable this couple to 
create inexpensive Christmas 
cards that warm recipients’ - 
hearts. 


Dorothy Langdon Yates 


it is even better to incorporate a theme 
into your picture. Illustrate whatever 
special thing you want to tell your 
friends this Christmas. 

If this happened to you during the 
year, you may want to try a variation 
of our “Family Portrait, 1943,” which 
served the double purpose of an an- 
nouncement card for.Susie, born in 
November, and a Christmas greeting. 

‘We posed ourselves in front of a 
mirror and tried different arrangements 
and expressions to get the suitable 
grim effect. We borrowed the cos- 
tumes, a piece here and another there. 
It took two hours’ telephoning to lo- 
cate a derby hat, and then a slight 
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focusing error cut most of the hat 
off. 

Our chief criticism of this picture 
was that, to be authentic, Mother 
should have been standing, and Father 
sitting, holding the squalling babe 
on one knee, close to the camera. 

Easiest part of setting up this pic- 
ture was getting the baby to bawl. We 
took it just before feeding time. 


N ALL OUR PICTURES we used two 
photofloods, one nearer the sub- 
ject than the other, the farther one 
about five feet away. Our typical ex- 
posure for these indoor pictures, using 
fast panchromatic film and two photo- 


- flood bulbs, was a fiftieth at £6.3. A 


little experimentation will show you 
where to put the lights. Your aim 
should be to get enough light so you 
can take the picture fast, before the 
child moves or his expression freezes. 

It is worth the effort, but you may go 
through a few throes, as we did in 





1944. This picture was started with an 
idea — to show the one-year-old look- 
ing up and perhaps reaching for the 
candle-light, as a symbol of Christmas. 
Our title was, “And Jesus said ‘I am 
the light of the world . . . Suffer the 
little children to come unto me.’” 

Two whole afternoons went into this 
picture. Each time we spent two hours 
setting it up, with Mother as stand-in. 
We decided to use a mirror, so as to 
catch both the child’s posture, and facial 
expression. 

Chief obstacle, with a mirror picture, 
is to arrange that the mirror will reflect 


only the desired object, and not the 
camera and other items in the room. 
We accomplished this by stringing 
blankets to form an angle, and set 
up the picture near the corner. 


O UR FIRST AFTERNOON found baby 

in a cross mood. We could not 
get that angelic expression we desired. 
Moreover, the image of the face came 
too close to the candle; baby’s feet were 
not in the desired position; not enough 
fat leg was showing, and we needed 
some Christmas greens. 

No doubt you will find, as we did, 
that you learn from failure. We studied 
this picture, shortened the nightie, and 
decided to place a light lower on the 
legs. 

Then we killed another perfectly 
good afternoon setting it all up again. 
When baby woke, fresh from her nap, 
we brushed her back hair into its little 
swirl, put her in position, and took 
one snap. We had it. 





“And Jesus said, ‘I am the light 
of the world. . . . Suffer the 
little children to come unto 


me.’ ” 


Christmas Greetings, 1944 
Bill, Dorothy and Susan 


ve MAKE A PERSONALIZED family 
Christmas card you can start with 
the idea, as above, and sweat it out 
until you get it, or you can make a 
number of snapshots and think up an 
appropriate title later. 

Our 1945 card will give you an idea 
of the latter method. This time we 
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simply strung blankets along the wall 
and on the floor to make our dead 
background, used the same little chest 
of drawers, dressed Susie like a bobby 
soxer, and gave her her toy telephone. 
We took about eight snapshots of her 
in various positions, and came out with 
three Christmas card ideas, all of which 
a used for different groups on our 
ist. 
That anxious look suggested: 





Hello— 
Hello— 
Is this Santa Claus? — 


* ¢ 


Christmas Greetings, 1945 
Bill, Dorothy and Susan 


This one went to less intimate 
friends. We really wanted to send 
everyone two pictures of our wonderful 
Susie, but hesitated at boring people. 
However, we knew the closer friends 
and relatives would eat it up. We com- 
bined two telephone views for their 
card. 

As the third idea, we used the smil- 
ing picture alone for Susie's little 
friends in the neighborhood. 


Lge YOU SEND a personalized 
Christmas card every year, your 
friends really come to demand it. You 
don’t want to disappoint them even 
when it gets harder, as when another 
model has to be shown—the new baby. 

For this picture we started back with 
an idea again: to illustrate a child’s 
conception of “Oh, Come, Let Us Adore 
Him.” This proved too ambitious, and 
just did not come off. While looking 
for a tag line for what we did get, we 
read the last line of the favorite, “The 
Night Before Christmas” — “Happy 
Christmas to all and to all a good 


night.” 
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Malle. <inii Hp-tlile 
Grandma? 


It is! 
Merry Christmas! 


s+ 


Bill, Dorothy and Susan, 1945 





We decided to set up the picture 
again on this basis, and came out with 
a usable result. 

Our advice, if you try illustrating 
ideas with your children, is to stick 
to what is most natural to them. To 
show you how you can go wrong, here 
is the “Adeste Fidelis” idea picture, 
rather cute, we think, but failing to 
convey the idea. 

We put a baby doll in the bed for 
the baby Jesus, some stuffed nursery 


animals on a stool for manger wit- 
nesses, and gave Susie a “present” for 
baby Jesus. 

Then we struggled for an hour and 
a half trying to get a pocket flashlight 
“star” to hang over the crib in focus, 
while the children alternately crawled 
into the lights we had set up, tipped 
over the camera, and bawled. We could 
not get anything like the expression 
we wanted, because they were too 
young to enter in. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





“Happy Christmas to all — 
and to all a good night.” 


* s * 


Bill, Dorothy, Susan, and 


Tommy 
Christmas, 1946 


But on the next attempt, another 
evening, with teddy bear, a more fam- 
iliar friend than baby doll, it was rela- 
tively easy to get the children to carry 
out the second idea, because it was 
within their range. 

We set this last picture up in differ- 
ent ways, getting a rather stiff effect 
until we thought of having Susan stand 
and bend over. 


UR GREATEST SUCCESSES have 
come when we had the idea and 
setting complete before placing the 
child in the situation. Then we put the 
child into the picture, suggest the idea 
to him, and that first natural interested 
expression is the one. 

But you have no children; no grand- 
children? Did you happen to take a 
trip last summer? Perhaps you have a 
vacation shot which would illustrate 
a lovely bit of scripture you would like 
to use as your Christmas message to 
your friends. ee 

During a war year we took a picture 
of rock and trees reflected in the still 
water of Georgian bay. It seemed ap- 
propriate that year to send this picture 
with the thought, “. . . beside still 
waters. . . Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow. . .” 

And just before the war, in the tur- 
moil and fearful waiting, we used a 
mountain scenery view of the Smokies 
with this expression, “May the peace 
of mountain tops be in all our hearts 
this Christmas.” 

So you see you can use almost any- 
thing as long as you put yourself in it, 
and make your Christmas card your 
own personal thought for the season. 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST NEWS 


F2* PRIZE OF $7.50 in the No- diagram and the key of definitions, as 
vember crossword puzzle contest well as a signed statement to the effect 
has been awarded to Mary Ellen Evans, that the puzzle is original with the 
1 Henderson, Kentucky, whose puzzle sender. One person may submit an un- 
4 appears on this page. Entries for the limited number of entries. In case of 
December contest are now being re- a tie duplicate prizes will be awarded. 
ceived, and non-prize winning puzzles If you want your puzzle returned, in- 
entered in previous contests will be clude a self-addressed stamped enve- 
considered for the December award. lope. If your puzzle is not returned 
Remember, each entry must include the immediately, it is because the judges 
unsolved puzzle diagram, and solved are still considering it for a prize. 





Answers On Page 64 








. Perceives 
. A large snake 
Entrap 
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This Months Crossword Puggle 


ACROSS 


To ebb 
nm exaggerated comedy 
Cooling drinks 
On the lee side 
Self-evident truth 
A market 
A deer _ 
Proves 
Melody 
Hebrew Testament 
To place 
A compound of ether 


. An established rule 


Tunes 

Advertisements 

Fondle 

Prefix meaning new 
Buzz 

To regain health 

Old Norse rime 

Each 

Curious scraps of literature 
Punctuation mark 

A number 

A single person or thing 
Alcoholic beverage 
Distress signal 

A ship’s diary 

Pig pen 

Suspends 

Pale 

Humorous 

Uncooked 

A word puzzle 

Verily 

Started 

Device to indicate direction of wind 
Dispatched 

A variety of orange tree 
Great lake . 
Concludes 

Item of property 

Soaks flax 


DOWN 


Rapid 

Highest male voice 
Tragic Shakespearian king 
Conforming to law 
Obese 

Chopping tools 
Ascends 

A rabbit 

Printing measures 
Accumulate 
Pointed missile 
American Indian 
Celestial body 
Cheerful 

Self 

Tiny 

Born 
Amphitheater 

Evil spirit 

View 

Violate 
Decomposed leaves 
Untangle = 
Resembli meal 

A ott aeadtine function or rank 
Also 

A staff 

Roll of tobacco leaves 
Electrified atom 

Solemn promise 
Membraneous pouch 


At no time 
Contingency 
Foreboding 
Repair 

Pay 


Naked 
A single thing 
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PUTTING WEDDINGS 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


ON RECORD 


A Montreal salesman 
discovers that by cutting 
phonograph records 


‘ of marriage ceremonies 


he can make his hobby 
more than pay its way. 


ee ONOUNCE YOU MAN and 

eee wife.” The bride’s dress 
rustles as she turns to kiss the groom, 
and the organ peals out the recessional. 
Out in the anteroom Norman Lank, 
21-year-old Montrealer, switches off 
his recording machine and takes off 
the earphones through which he has 
heard the ceremony. The wedding took 
five sides of his professional, 12-inch 
disks—then there'll be copies for both 
sets of parents, and one record the 
minister has ordered himself. And all 
the result of a hobby that was far 
from profitable until Lank made it pay 
its own way—and more—by starting 
Montreal's latest fad, recorded wed- 
dings. 

It all began five years ago, when 
Norman, then 16, sauntered into a 
radio repair shop one day. On the 
counter he noticed a recorder—“just 
what I'd always wanted.” 


“It was selling for $i150—in the 
States it sells for $175,” he explains. 
“I ought to warn you that this is an 
expensive way of making money. But 
it’s a hobby that surely can pay its 
own way once it gets going. I had 
been a SWL—that’s a short wave lis- 
tener who kibitzes with hams all over 
the world. But during the ‘war I 
couldn’t do much; couldn’t even re- 
ceive the verification cards I used to 


Edith Handleman 


trade from different countries. So I 
took advantage of the shortage of sets 
and sold my communications receiver 
to the Canadian Broadcast Corporation, 
and then I went out and bought this 
thingum-a-bob.” 


dpe THINGUM-A-BOB, just for the 
record, was a portable recording 
unit, phonograph and radio combined. 
It had a crystal arm, crystal micro- 
phone, two-speed turntable (the usual 
78 rpm and the transcription speed, 
33%), a switch for recording directly 
from the radio, and the ability to re- 
cord up to 10-inch records. 

Using steel needles and paper com- 
position disks—both of which he rec- 
ommends for beginners — Norman 
made recordings for “hours at a time.” 

He recorded dates down in the play- 
room he uses as a studio, took his 
machine to parties, experimented with 
slow speeds, and arranged it so his 
friends could sing trios with them- 
selves. He took the King’s speeches 
off the radio—and added his own com- 
ments—produced radio plays and ex- 
perimented with sound effects. 

Except for his professional work, he 
never labels his records. “It’s sloppy, 
I know,” he confesses, “and some of 
those early records turn up now and 
then when I’m looking for others. I 


try to find one of my mother singing 
‘The Girl that I Marry’ and when I 
put it on the phonograph, it turns out 
to be my 1945 New Year’s date, re- 
corded at midnight—and quite embar- 


rassing.” 


It was all valuable experience—but 
expensive. Even steel needles, which 


are the cheapest, cost 30 cents and 


only last half an hour. The paper disks 
cost from 10 to 30 cents. 

“People kept asking me why I didn’t 
try professional recording,” Lank re- 
calls. “I'd been reading all I could about 
it, though I didn’t understand half of 
it, and visiting the local radio stations. 

“Then some of my friends in a 
little theatre group asked me if I'd 
record some dialogue from Ibsen's 
‘Doll’s House.’ I did it down in the 
playroom, and thie records were just 
fair. But it was my first professional 
job; I charged them $2.50. How much 
did the material cost me? Oh, prob- 
ably a dollar and a quarter.” 


. we THAT HE started putting 
small advertisements in the class- 
ified column of Montreal’s suburban 
papers. He tried what he thought was 
a “new twist”—recording right in 
people’s homes. The first person _to 
respond was an accordion player, who 
had an “acoustically penfect living- 
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Seated unobtrusively in a corner Norman Lank watches the action of a wedding ceremony while he records 
the sound. Lank has built a brisk business making and selling recordings of weddings and other events of more 


than momentary interest. 


room. It was a pleasure, and the re- 
cording was good.” 

That was another $2.50, but the 
money that came in was just a drop 
in the bucket, and the hobby was still 
too expensive. for a guy who worked 
in a war plant. So he put advertise- 
ments in the papers, approached music 
teachers all over the city about their 
pupils and put posters in store win- 
dows urging people to “send a greeting 
home for Christmas.” 

Lank standardized rates at $5 a disk, 
and used nothing but sapphire needles 
and the best recording blanks. “If 
you standardize,” he explains, “you 
can learn what angle to set the cutting 
head at, and what depth to use. It 
helps.” He had cards printed, and 
asked record shops to refer inquiries 
to him. 

“And,” he. recalls, “I didn’t get any- 
where.” 


USINESS CAME IN tiny trickles. A 
blossoming prima donna, a re- 
corded letter, some radio speakers— 
orice a 100-voice school choir for a 
P.-T. A. group. 
It was all very discouraging, until 


a year and a half ago, when Norman 
stumbled on what really was a “new 
twist.” One of his friends, who was 
getting married, asked him if he could 
record the ceremony. 


“I'd always been interested in 
whether I could record a whole wed- 
ding ceremony, so I said I'd try,” Lank 
relates. “I put my equipment in the 
anteroom, with the mike placed dis- 
creetly on the pulpit where it wasn’t 
too obvious. I suppose if you wanted 
to be real sharp, you could use two 
mikes, But anyway it came out very 
well. That wedding march at the end 
just gave it a terrific finish. It seems 
that a large room usually has very 
good acoustics, and that’s the important 
thing. The bride and groom were 
quite pleased. Of course, I had a few 
technical mistakes—each time I had 
to turn over the record there was a 
30-second gap.” 

Of course these records were a wed- 
ding present. But Norman realized 
that with a few copies, he could make 
quite a profit on a wedding job. The 
records are professional quality, and 
he is sincerely convinced that they are 


the most valuable mementos of a wed- 
ding day, so it was with the feeling 
that he had a worth-while service to 
offer that he started recording wed- 
dings in earnest. 

The circle of his acquaintances, all 
at marrying age, has kept him busy 
so far, but, he says, “You could always 
get in touch with photographers, cater- 
ers, and florists, if you ran out of 
business. They could tell you about 
coming weddings.” 


ANK MAKES A POINT of talking 
with the minister before a cere- 
mony to make sure of his approval. 
Actually, recording is much less objec- 
tionable than the flash-bulbs which 
accompany photography inside a 
church. Many wedding parties want 
records of the festivities following— 
receptions, speeches, the orchestra that 
played, remarks by the bride and 
groom’s parents, or various guests. 
Sometimes even the minister wants 
to have a copy made. 

“Tell anyone who wants to try this,” 
Lank says, “that it’s the copies that 
pay the money. Say you record a 10- 

( Continued on Page 55) 
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Many a worthy cause has 
benefited from sales of 
an Illinois woman’s deli- 
cately colored home fash- 
ioned candles. 


HEN GENIAL IRENE FLESNER 

of Evanston, Illinois, went out 
one night to a small and intimate 
dinner party and looked at a center- 
piece of pastel candles, floating like 
exotic waterlilies in a crystal bowl, 
she was enchanted by their unique 
beauty, enhanced as it was by the crisp 
green of huckleberry. 





THAT ELOAT 


Mary Beimfohr 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Figure 1. Miss Flesner makes cores of uniform size and cuts away 


the wax to leave wicks. 


After the exclamations of surprise 
and delight were over, Miss Flesner 
became practical. She asked herself, so 
she says, “How, why, when, and why 
couldn’t I?” She got all the informa- 
tion her hostess had to offer. 

These particular candles had been 
a gift from a friend in Boston and, 
of course, had rio directions for dupli- 





Figure, 2. ALWAYS MELT WAX OVER HOT WATER. A regular double 


boiler is not necessary. Miss Flesner uses two ordinary granite iron pans. 


cation. But a small obstacle like that 
did not daunt Irene Flesner. 


She noticed that the candles -re- 
sembled in form some jelly- moulds 
which she had in her own apartment 
kitchen. Of course, she must have wax 
—she thought of the box of candle 
ends she had accumulated because they 
were so pretty she couldn’t bear to 
throw them away. They were in a 
box on her closet shelf. If there weren’t 
enough of them she could buy some 
tapers, for she was determined to try 
her hand at making floating candles. 


s 


EFORE LONG SHE set to work ex- 

perimenting. Once well begun, it 
seemed such fun that she kept right 
on making candles until she had sev- 
enty-six presentable candles to float 
like lilies in bowls of water. It would 
take a good many dinners with candle 
centerpieces to use seventy-six candles. 


She used these floating’ candles with 
little evergreens on her table at 
Christmas and gave some to the guests, 
who seemed as delighted with the nov- 
elty as she was herself. Later she used 
some as prizes when she had a party. 
Her stock of lily candles became con- 
siderably smaller, but her enthusiasm 
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was kept warm by the admiration of 
everyone who saw them. 


NVITED TO ANOTHER small dinner, 

Miss Flesner, with a creator’s zest, 
carried some lily candles to the host- 
ess, who accepted them with great 
pleasure. When dinner was over, Miss 
Flesner watched the other guests knit- 
ting and sewing industriously. Im- 
pressed by so much evening energy, 
she asked the reason for it and was 
told that the scarfs and aprons were 
for a Christmas fair. 

“Haven't you heard,” one of her 
fellow guests said, “that we're going 
to pay off the mortgage on the church? 
Everyone is doing something.” 


Miss Flesner sat quietly and consid- 
ered the matter—she couldn’t knit, she 
didn’t sew, so what? She thought of 
the floating candles—people did seem 
to like them—maybe candles would 
sell—worth a try anyway. “I have more 
candles at home,” she said modestly. 
“Perhaps they would sell.” 

“They certainly will,” her hostess 
said warmly. “They're lovely!” 

So Miss Flesner donated her last 
twenty candles to be sold. As it turned 
out there were more customers than 
candles, so Miss Flesner was kept busy 
filling orders. When the season was 
finished, she had contributed a thou- 
sand candles, which, at ten cents each, 
meant a $100-gift to the mortgage 
fund. 


INCE FLOATING CANDLES seemed 
so popular, Miss Flesner. took some 


ngs 


Figure 3. Melted wax is poured into moulds to a three-fourths-inch depth. 


with her to a club which has a dinner 
meeting each week. She merely put 
them on the table beside her where 
they could be seen and more orders 
for candles began to come in. 

Miss Flesner is regularly employed 
on a man-sized-job, so all the manu- 
facture of candles went on in her free 
hours. As the candle sales increased, 
the income from them mounted and 
many a good cause profited from the 
result. Part of the cash went to pay 
for a heifer to be sent to Poland to 
supply fresh milk for children; some 


went to the library at Piney Woods, a 
school in the deep South; some went 
into a project for disabled veterans. 

To package the candles, which were 
sold singly or in sets of two, three, 
five and even twelve, Miss Flesner 
made trays. Today she puts them into 
boxes, the foundations for which she 
makes from other boxes, shirt-boards, 
the back of columnar pads, or any 
available heavy paper stock. Occasion- 
ally she can find fancy paper which is 
appropriate for covering a set of boxes, 
but for most of them she uses white 


Figure 4. Cores ‘ite inserted when temperature of hot wax has lowered a trifle. 





Figure 5. A 


shelf paper with a gummed Geal 
pasted on top. A seal with a flag desig- 
nates a set of red, white and blue can- 
dies; a flower means a set of pastel 
colors; holly, a set in Christmas colors. 
A fluted paper muffin cup beneath a 
candle has an effect similar to that 
seen in a box of fine candy where 
the bonbons are placed in small fluted 
cups. 


F COURSE, AS Miss Flesner 
worked, her supply of wax rapidly 
diminished, so her friends began to 
bring more and more partly burned 
tapers for her to use. Then some one 
thought of the white tapers which 
burned every Sunday in the seven 
branched candelabra on either side 
of the altar in the church. These were 
never burned far down, so several 
inches of each taper was discarded. 
Here then, was a regular source of 
finest wax. 
But another difficulty arose. The 
church tapers’ were white and many 
of the floating candles needed to be 


PROFITABLE’ HOBBIES 


centerpiece with floating candles ready for lighting. 


colored to produce the best effect. 
Miss Flesner, being resourceful, found 
a way to do something about this. She 
used wax crayons to produce whatever 
shade of candle she wished to make. 
Any fat soluble dye can be used, but 
crayon is easily obtained and entirely 
satisfactory. In regard to the propor- 
tions of crayon shavings to wax, no 
directions can ‘be given, as the color 
and its depth are entirely the choice 
of the candle moulder and can be 
altered by varying quantities of color 
and wax. 


HERE ARE TWO methods of mak- 

ing candles. Some are moulded 
and some dipped. The dipped ones, as 
the name suggests, are built up to 
the correct size by repeatedly dipping a 
wick in wax and allowing each coat 
to harden before adding another. 
These are usually colored only in the 
outer layers. Moulded candles are 
made by pouring wax into a mould 
and allowing it to harden into the 
shape of the mould. The color of a 


moulded candle is put into the melted 
wax before pouring and is uniform 
throughout. 

Early candle moulds are often to be 
found in antique shops. The fine bay- 
berry candles made in colonial times 
were of the dipped variety. 


M's FLESNER by long experience 
has now established a candle 
making routine. Her preference for 
moulds is still the six petaled variety 
which she saw first. These are the 
usual moulds found quite commonly 
in household wares sections of many 
stores. Miss Flesner found them in 
two sizes, so often makes a set of 
candles using both sizes. 

The first step in making the mould- 
ed floating candle is core-cutting.. For 
this the very best tapers you have are 
used. Here Miss Flesner has a word 
of caution—use identical cores for 
each set .of candles. Cut and pare 
them with precision (Figure 1). 
“Why?” do you ask. Her reply is that 
this insures even burning time for the 
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candles which are to be used together. 
Her experience also makes her add, 
“Never use anything but cold water 
on which to float the candles.” She 
estimates that a properly finished can- 
dle should burn about two hours. 

The cores are measured and cut 
one and one-quarter inches long, then 
by careful whittling one-half inch of 
wax is removed, exposing one-half 
inch of wick. If this whittling is done 
into a box top, every crumb of wax 
can be recovered for use. 


HEN A SUPPLY OF cores is. 


ready, the moulds are placed 
conveniently, for it is time to melt 
the wax ready for pouring. 


The wax should be melted in some 
sort of double boiler with water in the 
larger container. Miss Flesner uses two 
granite iron pans (Figure 2). The 
point is, wax should not be placed di- 
rectly over an open flame or any hot 
fire. Always melt it over hot water. 
Two tin cans may be used if there 
is nothing else handy; the inner one 
can be bent to form a pouring lip. 

Eight moulds at a pouring is the 
number Miss Flesner finds best for her 
use. When the wax is melted and 
properly colored it is ready for pour- 
ing (Figure 3). The amount can be 
gauged by the eye, but about a three- 
fourth inch depth is what is needed. 
A little practice is necessary to attain 
this. After eight have been poured, 
Miss Flesner returns to the first mould 
and places a core in the center (Fig- 
ure 4), and the other moulds receive 
cores in regular succession. 


The filled moulds are allowed to 
cool for about twenty minutes and 
then are popped into the refrigerator 
for chilling so that they can be re- 
moved and the moulds reused. 

The chilling takes from twenty min- 
utes to half an hour, after which the 
candles can be easily taken out of 
the moulds and are ready to be floated 
in water on the appropriate occasion 
(Figure 5). 


8 Beau ONLY LIMIT to this hobby of 
candle making is time, available 
wax and moulds. The wax can proba- 
bly be had for the asking. Why women 
save half burned tapers I cannot tell; 
perhaps because they are such pretty 
colors—and one never knows what 
emergency may arise when a candle 
will be needed. The fact is that partly 
burned tapers are plentiful. 


To be satisfactory as wax, tapers 





must often be cleaned. Usually wiping 
them with a paper towel is sufficient; 
but sometimes when they have lain for 
a long time in a dusty attic or base- 
ment, they must be scraped carefully 
until all accumulated dust is removed. 

Here is a hobby of which every de- 
tail has been gladly shared by the 
friendly Miss Flesner, who has been 
enjoying and developing it for two 
years. 

This hobby is simple, there is no 
overhead, little expenditure for sup- 
plies. It yields great esthetic satisfaction 
to the hobbyist and is in addition a 
gratifying source of income. 


Putting Weddings On Record 
(Continued from Page 51) 


piece band—each man wants a copy. 
You have to have good re-recording 
equipment. Of course the ‘pressings’ 
big companies use are out of the ques- 
tion, so what this means is a good 
turntable and pick-up to play the rec- 
ord back while you copy it. 


“I'd also recommend peing able to 
record properly from the radio, ama- 
teur hours, local speakers—all are 
good prospects. 

“You can’t just put the mike in 
front of the amplifier and record. It 
sounds tinny and there isn’t enough 
fidelity. You have to be able to take 
the direct output into the recording 
unit.” 

This, he goes on, means cutting into 
the tuning unit from the second de- 
tector. A local radio serviceman can 
do this, or the amateur can build him- 
self a tuning unit with an inexpen- 
sive kit now on the market. 


AT HIS BUSINESS had grown, 
Lank bought his second recorder, 
a more expensive unit which takes 
12-inch records, and can play from 
the outside in if this is desired. It has 
a magnetic cutting head and dynamic 
mike, both of which give greater fi- 
delity. A recording output meter shows 
how high the volume is, and a tone 
equalizer compensates for the fact that 
the velocity of the outside of the rec- 
ord is greater than that of the inside. 
This becomes a problem at the slower 
transcription speed. This unit sells 
in the United States now for about 
$350. It has a seven-tube amplifier 
which can be used as a public address 
system for 500 people. 

Lank recommends steel needles for 
beginners, and explains that the sap- 
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phire ones, which cost $4.80 and can 
be used for three to six hours, are 
extremely brittle. They can be ruined 
immediately if placed on the disk 
wrong. They give greater fidelity and 
less surface scratch. The stellite need- 
les, which cost $1.20 and last from 
two to four hours, have a quieter cut 
than the steel. Some stellite and all 
sapphire needles may be resharpened. 

As for disks, Lank now uses a pro- 
fessional type with a heavy aluminum 
base and patented coating, which costs 
$1.50 for the twelve-inch size and will 
take four and three-quarters minutes 
on each side. There are cheaper alum- 
inum and steel base disks also, he adds, 
and these are all easier to work with 
than the paper disks. 

But the most important thing of all, 
he emphasizes, is a¢oustics. He rec- 
ommends reading up on the subject, 
and says you can “spend a lot of money 
on whatever room you use as your 
studio, or, if you want, you can be 
ingenious about it. Good acoustics will 
make at least a one hundred per cent 
improvement in any recording.” 


Now Lank, who is a salesman on 
weekdays, can afford all the disks and 
needles he wants. He records family 
parties, visits of guests, even bridge 
games, and still finds himself with a 
bank balance. He hopes eventually to 
open his own record shop, but what- 
ever his life work turns out to be, he 
plans to keep up with his most profit- 
able hobby. 





MAKE SEA SHELL 
JEWELRY AT HOME 





Right on your kitchen table, can quickly 
learn to make exquisite Sea Shell and Fish Scale 
Jewelry and Novelties. Our beautifully photo- 
raphed home instruction course will Ww 
iow to make over 100 designs of Earrings, plas, 
ays, B es, Hair Ornaments, Dress Clips, 
ecklaces, Bracelets, Rings, Ash Trays, Comey 
Dishes, Wall Plaques, C le Sticks, Dolls, An’ 
mals, Miniatures, etc. 

Explains fully all the special of Dye- 
ing, Golding, Pearlizing, Glittering, Luminousing, 
etc. Illustrates more than 90 kinds of Sea Shells, 
Fish Scales and Plastics often used. No tools or 

Complete course only $1, 
g inner’s Kit ($3.50 in Canada). 
Sorry, no C.O.D. orders. Our 12-page price list 


HOUSE OF GIFTS 


Box 4550-B30 Coral Gables, Fla. 
“Larges! Shetiiralt Sopply Netye ‘ts ©. S.° 











PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


These are some of the members of the Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and the Eliot, Maine, Rug Hooking Club who 
taught Isabelle H. Daniel the art of rug hooking. The rug on the extreme left, 54 by 87 inches, sold for $300. 


We Learned to 
Hook Rugs 
(Continued from Page 22) 


signs from Wedgwood plates, wall- 
paper, French brocade, and other ob- 
jects of art. Shapes may be round, ob- 
long, rectangular, or irregular like a 
huge maple leaf or bear skin. 

Patterns too bizarre or freakish are 
not in good taste. Besides, hooked rugs 
wear so long that too sensational a 
pattern would become tiresome. Floral, 
wreath, pine cone, and leaf patterns 
in fall colors are the most popular. 
Roses, harebells, daisies, goldenrod and 
petunias are hooked in bright colors 
as a center against a light or neutral 
background. About these is usually an 
intricate wreath or scroll. More flowers 
in bunches work into a conventional 
running vine design, hooked against 
a background of black or dark brown 
for a border. Beautiful designs have 
been inspired by the colors and lines 
of stained glass windows. One set of 
rugs I have seen was copied from 
famous tapestries. 


a A DESIGN is chosen, it is very 
carefully transferred on the mat. 
Upon the accuracy of pattern depends 
the symmetry of the finished product. 
The procedure I follow is to draw and 
then cut out of cardboard facsimilies 
of my chosen designs. I then arrange 
them on the burlap, draw around them 
with a soft pencil, and retrace in ink. 
“Framing the rugs” is the next step. 


Frames can be bought in different 
sizes or can be made. My small rug 
frame is 18 by 24 inches, inside 
measurement. It is made of four pieces 
of soft wood, two 22 inches long and 
two 26 inches long, both 2 inches 
wide and 1 inch thick. My husband 
bored holes in the ends and put in 
bolts with wing nuts to hold it tight. 
The burlap is hemmed by hand and 
sewn tightly in the frame with strong 
twine. We hooked through double 
thicknesses for the hem of this rec- 
tangular rug. Round, oblong or irregu- 
larly shaped rugs should have rug braid 
stitched at the edge of the rug and 
finished by whipping the braid down 
on the wrong side. 

After making the frame, my hus- 
band, became so interested that he 
wanted to hook a rug. I thought he 
might as well spend his spare time 
this way as playing cribbage. And so 
it was that Mr. Daniel, rug hooker, 
began his hobby. 


HOOSING MATERIALS and colors is 
important. This generally involves 
dyeing. We use nothing but wool in 
our rugs. New woolen remnants or mill 
ends, old garments, blankets and Pais- 
ley shawls are good materials. I chose 
three shades of pink for lotus flowers 
and three shades of grey for pussy 
willows with the stems in two shades 
of brown. The background was sandy 
tan with a small dark brown border. 
Leaves were in three shades of green. 
White or light colors may be dyed 


darker to blend in making flowers 
and leaves. Dark colors can be boiled 
out in washing or with sal soda. Then 
they may be dyed to desired shades. 
It is well to note here that after rugs 
are made, they should be dry cleaned, 
not washed. The usual method of dye- 
ing articles to an even color does not 
apply to dyeing material for rugs. Un- 
even or mottled shades effect a blend- 
ing that resembles nature’s shadings. 
Pieces folded or rolled, placed in new 
dye, then others added as the dye loses 
strength, will give a variety of shades 
from one dye pot. Rich hues of reds, 
yellows, greens, purples variegated 
with rainbow pastels will be the re- 
sult. Knotting or tying string around 
pieces of wool while dyeing pro- 
duces a beautiful mottled effect, especi- 
ally attractive when worked into scrolls 
or shaded leaves. 

I borrowed a cutter machine which 
cuts five strips of cloth at one time 
making them more uniform than if 
cut by hand. Cutter blades of differ- 
ent width may be obtained. The 1/8- 
inch blade is generally used in cutting 
material for shading leaves and flowers; 
a 3/16-inch blade is standard for 
background or large scroll pieces. Cut- 
ters cost between $25 and $35. 


Hes IS THE final step. Hooked 
rugs are so called because narrow 
strips of material are pulled through 
loose meshes of burlap or sacking with 
a wooden handled rug hook resembl- 
ing a crochet hook. Number five or 
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six crochet hooks are advisable for 
hooking narrow strips. The strips of 
cloth are held in the left hand as illus- 
trated and looped over the hook which 
the right hand punches through the 
mesh and then pulls back on the pat- 
terned or right side leaving a loop about 
1/8-inch high. The loops crowded to- 
gether make the rugs compact enough 
not to shake or pull out. The height of 
the loops in your first rug may not be 
quite even, but practice makes perfect 


in this as in other endeavors. Loops. 


too long can be sheared even with 
the rest. When finished, a rug should 
be pressed on the right side under a 
damp cloth with a hot iron. This will 
take out some of the unevenness. 


Material should be torn into strips 
on. the straight of the goods instead 
of being torn on the bias. The amount 
of material needed for a rug depends 
on the thickness and weight of the 
cloth and on how tightly one hooks. 
Just be certain to have enough. If you 
are planning to use several kinds of 
material in different shades for a 
background, it is best to mingle them 
from the beginning. Some like this 
mottled effect much better than solid 
colors. For the best effect, in putting 
in background, zigzag instead of hook- 
ing in straight lines. 


FTER MY FIRST rug, I found it 

easy to make more pieces. I made 
two murals of my own design. One is 
of swans swimming on a lake with 
water lilies beside them. Another 
scene pictures old-fashioned costumed 
figures in a rose garden. I made one 
modern design of a bubble dancer in 
black silhouette with bright colored 
bubbles around her on a light yellow 
background. 

Our rugs were praised by all who 
saw them. However, thinking perhaps 
people were just being nice and trying 
to encourage us, we decided to take 
some of our rugs to the fair in Roch- 
ester, New Hampshire, just to see how 
they compared with the work of those 
who had been hooking for years. This 
was but eleven months after we had 
first started rug hooking. We were 
delighted at the surprise of receiving 
$23 for first and second prizes. With 
more assurance, we entered more con- 
tests and fairs and received several 
more blue ribbons. 


T ONE FAIR there was a contest 
just for service men, which my 
husband entered with a rug of his 
very own design and making. It was 
very much a man’s pattern copied after 





an acey-ducey board, edged with dia- 


monds and squares. 

Now, after nearly two years with our 
fascinating hobby, we have more 
hooked rugs and articles than we can 


use. We are selling some of the rugs | 


we have on hand and are making 


future ones for individuals and for , 


the Maine Handcraft Association. 
With both of us working at our hobby 
it will prove an exceptionally profit- 
able one . One woman I know makes 
from $800 to $1,200 each year sell- 
ing her hand-hooked rugs. Rug prices 
depend upon size, workmanship, in- 
tricacy of design, etc. A certain very 
beautiful rug 54 by 87 inches, sells 
for $250. 

My husband and I feel that we have 
salvaged a very profitable hobby from 
the war. Handhooked murals hang on 
our walls. Handhooked chair seats in 
the dining room replace ones worn 
by renters during our absence. Large 
and small hooked rugs cover our 
floors. Our home and our budget are 
both truly enhanced thanks to our 
fascinating rug hooking hobby. 





or MIXED NARCISSUS, 
and DAFFODILS! 
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: Blooming time i in spell 
June. Shipping season 
September to December. 

% Plant 4 inches deep.ORDER & 
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CAMEO $ 
EARRINGS a 


lovely Cameo Earrings with 
Sliver Piated Ear Screws are only 
$1_a pair. A matching Brooch with 
safety catch pin is also available at 
$1; 7 prepaid. *Tax included. 
Sorry no C. 0. D. orders. Rush 
order today. Supply — Chas. 
Mackler, Box 47P, Coral Gables, 
Florida. 
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on YOUR OWN CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


P ® You can make beautiful jewelry 

mw] shellcraft, pottery, handbags, belts 
i and dozens of other exciting gifts 
‘with our complete craft kits. Instruc- 
tions are so clear that anyone can 
follow them with sure success. Start 
now! Send dime for highly illustrated 
catalog-handbook that describes- 
each kit in detail. 


BEAVER CRAFTS, Inc. dept. 0-3 





postage prepaid 
AMERICAN TOGRAPHY 
1315 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 2068 Chicago 5, illinois 





repare in spare time. Practical 

basic training. Long-established school. 

Send for free booklet, Score reg in 

Modern Pho’! ey age A and particulars. Sent 
o obligation. 
RICAN SCHOOL OF PHO 








How I Sell My Hobby 
Products 
(Continued from Page 15) 


people’s interests is so great that you 
can get one order for almost anything. 
Don’t lose sleep over the wording. 
If it is ambiguous, you will get in- 
quiries before you get orders, but 
that is no harm done. Advertising takes 
much less time than letter writing, 
and is cheaper than sending samples. 
It adds immeasurably to your hobby 
fun by bringing you surprise mail 
and friendly letters from other active 
people, as well as orders. Imitate big 
business and remember that one small 
advertisement often repeated will do 
you more good than a big one fol- 
lowed by silence. Mention definite 
articles and prices in your ad. If you 
leave it to the customer to think up 


* something to order, he may not bother. 


After you have an inquiry or an or- 
der, you can send descriptions of any 
other work you think might sell. 
The last rule for cold footed sales- 
men is “Have Fun.” And you will. 
Once you have taken the plunge on 
the first rule, every day will have 
a new flavor while you wait for mail 
time. You won't make much money 
for a long time, if ever. Your husband 
won't need to retire. You'll be busier 
than ever, the darning basket may 
overflow, the cake may burn while 
you compose new and better advertise- 
ments and sales letters. But the first 
order will come, and you will find that 
you can sell at home without ever 
seeing a customer. Good luck to you. 
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BOOKS FOR Christmas 








SEWING FOR THE HOME 


By Mary Brooks Picken 


A new kind of home dec- 
orator book ——- a book to 
tell you how. How to cut 
and sew, how to buy, 

to pick furniture, fabrics, 
ete. You can learn nearly 
500 tricks of the Fabric 
Furnishing Trade. Direc- 
tions to make curtains, 
draperies, bedspreads, slip 
covers, rugs, pillows —— 
even needlepoint, crochet, 
knitting, small loom weay- 
ing and screen making. A S 
truly remarkable book. S 


SEWING FOR THE HOME........ $3.50 EA. 
ROSY NOSE 


By Bill and Bernard Martin 


A delightfully different 
story of a little polar 
bear who tried to hide the 
snow from the sun. Rosy 
Nose is a lovable little 
bear — amusing, curious, 
daring —- he brings a 
happy warmth to.the cold 
North Pole. 

This refreshingly original 
story is combined with 
factual commentary about 
the North Pole. Written 
simply and humorously, it 
afiords excellent reading 
for children. 


ROSY NOSE 
LITTLE SQUEEGY BUG 


By Bill and Bernard Martin 


A book for children — 
packed with action, humor 
and rollicking full-colored 
pictures. This story is all 
about a squeegy bug who 
wants to be a bumblebee. 
He finds his wings but 
instead of a gun in his 
tail like the bumblebee, 
his friend, Haunchy the 























““Squeegy, the Firefly. 





EASY TO ORDER—Our book store 
is as close as your mailbox. Easy— 
you have only to choose your books 
and drop your order in the mail. 
Simple, isn’t it? 


We know that you will let us bring 
our store to you. When buying gifts, 
think of HOME BOOK STORE, 14 
East 24th Ave., Kansas City 16, Mo. 





HOW TO COOK 


By Marjorie Griffin 





A cook book designed for 
the purpose of helping the 
novice cook as well as the 
experienced cook. Compre- 
hensible language — 
simple, helpful HOW TO 
COOK aids that describe ‘ 
the basic rules and {fF 
‘‘whys’’ involved in frying, £ ! 


terms —— over 200 ex- 
cellent illustrations. 


HOW TO COOK... $2.00 EA. 





SMOKY POKY 


By Bill and Bernard Martin 


Here is a fascinating new 
children’s book—all about 
two lovable steam engines 
that puffed into each 
other’s face every time 
they met. Then one day 
they ended their feuding 
when they had to pull a 
trainload of ninety-seven { 
elephants up the mountain. { 
The story is told in a ’ 
rollicking, rhythmic style 

with delightful illustra- 
tions and humorous action. 
Large clear type, beauti- 
ful full color illustrations. 


SMOKY POKY 











By Bill and Bernard Martin 


Perfect is this story about 
a chicken that swallowed 
a vitamin and grew a 
bright blue feather right 
in the middle of his fore- 


ead. 

A completely absurd story 
that bubbles along gaily 
and refreshingly, telling 
the experiences of Chicken 
Chuck with the circus. 
Whirlwind action — full- 
color illustrations. Stiff 








Lamplighter of the Skies.”* backed — clear, easy-to- 
rea ype. 
LITTLE SQUEEGY BUG ................ $1.00 CHICKEN CHUCK $1.00 
A a OB 











HOME BOOK STORE, DEPT. PH-1i 
14 East 24th Ave. Kansas City 16, Mo. 


Please send the books I have checked. 














SMOKY POKY $1.00 
ROSY NOSE 1.00 
CHICKEN CHUCK 1.00 
LITTLE SQUEEGY BUG.................. 1.00 
SEWING FOR THE HOME ................ 3.50 
HOW TO COOK 2.00 
Enclosed is §...............- » full payment. Send 


books postpaid. 





ADDRESS 





CITY IE i 
(Add 2% Sales Tax in Missouri) 











Here are perfect gifts for Christmas 
—for youngsters between the ages of, 
4 and 9—for young brides and home- 
makers. 


EASY TO ORDER: Simply fill out the 

® convenient coupon, 
check the titles you want and mail today. Books 
forwarded postpaid —— enclose payment with your 
order. If C.O.D. plus a few cents postage. (Add 
2% Sales Tax in Missouri) 


GUARANTEES Pies Siiustratea’ urate 
bound with stiff durable covers. If you are not com- 


pletely satisfied, return the books within 10 days 
and your money will be promptly refunded. 


HOME BOOK STORE 


14 East 24th Ave. . 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Where It’s Always 
Turkey Time 


(Continued from Page 35) 


me off to his favorite line of conver- 
sation—turkeys. “As a hobby or a 
business,” he went on enthusiastically, 
“there’s nothing like turkey raising. 
And anyone can make a success of it 
if he has average ability and doesn’t 
mind working. Start with good healthy 
stock, keep everything clean as a 
‘whistle, don’t crowd the birds and of 
course use good feed always. Once 
you've hurdled thei beginner’s breaks 
(good and bad) it’s clear sailing 
ahead.” 

Well, there’s a hobby or a business 
for those who like it. And according 
to Bunker it pays off, too. I haven't 
seen his bank account, but I have seen 
his successful and outstanding turkey 
farm—if anyone has one like it to give 
away, he can give it to me any day 
in the week. 


Ae 


Rabbits That 


Never Run 
(Continued from Page 45) 


of her pets, one especially amusing 
sketch showing an outsize Peter Rab- 
bit reversing the usual order of things 
by abstracting the “Mistress of Mys- 
tery,” herself, from the proverbial 
top hat! 

“What is the collection worth?” 
Miss O'Dell looks momentarily baffled 
as she echoes our question. Then, “In 
actual cash,” she admits at last, 
thoughtfully, “not a great deal, I sup- 
pose. But in sentimental memories, 
in the day after day pleasure it affords 
me and the many other people who 
have seen arid still recall it, in sheer, 
unadulterated hobby joy,” flashing one 
of her famous smiles, “a fortune!” 

As we reluctantly turn toward the 
door, our charming hostess adds a 
final, convincing word. 

“Your true hobby-ite will know 
what I mean,” she assures us, confi- 
dently. And she’s so right! 








GOLDEN HAMSTERS 


The new wonder animals from 

pre Look ui toy hears, De- 

i verybody wants 

them. Smale needed _ by i 
laboratories. Raise anywhere. Make money, get 
started now. d 10c for illustrated literature 
or $5 for a pair of and literature. 


Gulf Hamstery, 1528 Basil St., Mobile, Ala. 
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BIBS FOR BABY 


Imagine the fun that your little boy or girl will 
have showing off the clever designs on his or her 
bib with the tray cloth to match. Amusing and 
so practical. Keep baby clean even though spoons 
do seem hard to handle. Seven bibs as shown and 
one tray cloth. Designs stamped on durable muslin, 
white, ready to embroider and finish. Bibs are 
about 8x11 inches—tray cloth about 72x17 
inches. 


{1PH309 POSTPAID.........SET, 39¢ 








ABSORBENT TOWELING 


Perfect toweling for hand towels, dish towels, roller 
towels, etc. White with narrow red borders. Highly 
absorbent crash material. The kind of material that 
will wear and wear. Prices may go up on this 

material—order now, limited quantities on hand— 
be sure to place your order right away. 


({PH273 POSTPAID......PER YD., 24¢ 








BEAR 


Sensational — 
NEW! The cut- 
est little teddy 
bear you can im- 
agine. An ador- 
able terry cloth 
doll—so easy to 
make. Comes 
stamped on fuzzy 
terry cloth, white, 
easy to sew. All 
materials includ- 
ed (except stuff- 
ing) to make this 
lovable toy. Fin- 
ished, it is about 
12” tall. Easy-to-follow directiors. Order now— 
you'll have fun making some little girl as happy 
as can be. 


({PH424 POSTPAID...... 
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New Needlework From Handeraft Headquarters 


Mapai aut FROST TONE 


Lily Frost Tone, lustrous 
medium weight crochet 
for your prettiest designs. 
Cellophane wrapped to insure 
perfect cleanliness.. White or 
O yard A 
thread. If you’ te not already 
familiar with it, you'll fall 
in love with its quality, 


{{PH49 POSTPAID 53¢ 











FAMOUS BRAND LILY ANTIQUE © 


Lily Antique, an excellent 
crochet cotton, perfect for 
making bedspreads, = sets, 
panholders, gloves, hot pads, 
dish cloths, ete. 700 yards 
of lovely cream or hago 
Please state your choice 

color when ordering. Neatly BS 
packaged in skeins. 


(1PHS9 POSTPAID .......................2..41¢ 








SANFORIZED BLEACHED MUSLIN 


From the nation’s finest mills we have obtained your best buy in 
bleached, sanforized muslin. Sparkling white, 37 inches wide, low 


priced to sell fast. You’ll be delighted with this exceptionally high & 


quality material—order all you need—unlimited stock. 


{{1PH289 POSTPAID................PER YD., 43¢ 





UNBLEACHED MUSLIN ‘ 


An amazing value in unbleached muslin—remarkable savings! Plan 
your needs ahead—order enough for all your present plans. 36 
inches wide—pretty when washed and made up into curtains, tea 
towels, lunch cloths, napkins, etc. Satisfaction guaranteed on all 
merchandise. 


((PH288 POSTPAID................PER YD., 34¢ 





EXCELLENT QUALITY FELT 


70-750, wool felt, 72 inches wide—excellent quality material 
for card table covers, panholders, jackets, table protectors, etc. 
Your choice of the following colors: white, black, red, blue, green, 
gold, purple and yellow. Please indicate your color choices when 
ordering. Don’t miss this super value! 


((PH276 POSTPAID...............PER YD., $2.75 


FELT PIECES 


We will give you the same high quality, 70-750/, wool felt in 
assorted colors and sizes to make lapel gadgets, small purses, 
applique flowers, etc. Total in each order, about two-thirds’ yard, 


{1PH226 POSTPAID.......................$1.00 








HOW TO ORDER any" "handy stationery, enclave 


full payment, and mall the order. We pay the postage if 
you send payment with order. 


ADD 2% SALES TAX IN MISSOURI 














Amazing EASY-KNIT yarn-reel! A 
wonderful new invention to make knit- 
ting and crochet doubly enjoyable. 
Knit-reel spokes are adjustable from 
about 7” to about 12” making a reel 
with circumference from about 40” to 
about 60”. Sturdy construction. Reel 
is placed on tripod at an angle for 
easy turning. Yarn winds off easily, 
without tangle. Stands about 14” 
high——perfect to place by your chair 
as you work. You'll be delighted and 
want to ofder several. They make 
excellent gifts for friends. Tell your neighbors about this wonder- 
ful knitting aid. Order today—postage paid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


(iPH425 POSTPAID.................. EACH, $1.50 








PAIR FELT PANHOLDERS 


es org Girls in colorful felt bonnets to 


make 8 
panholder set. Stamped on excellent felt, 
po ay A, 6x7 inches with felt ~ backing. Floss 
included with each order. Brillian 


make and practical—protect -- hands when 
handling hot pans and dishes. 


11PH4i0 POSTPAID.........SET, 49¢ 








FOUR KITTEN PANHOLDERS 


Two pair kitten panholders—easy-to-make. 

designs on durable muslin—white. Floss for em- 
broidery included with each set. Finished sizes 
about 6x7 inches. Nice for gifts and bazaars. 
Order several sets today. 


(1PH408 POSTPAID..............49¢ 








EASY Y CROSS sTiTeH 


— quick and lovely work——this 
roidered in simple stitches. ih ny 
e-erig ay muslin about 36 x 48 tinehes. 
Ready to be finished. 


(1PH426 POSTPAID..............89¢ 
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SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


We guarantee satisfaction for every 
article purchased. If you are not 
completely satisfied. 
the merchandise within ten days and 
we will refund your money promptly 
and cheerfully 











2401 BURLINGTON 


MODERN HANDCRAFT, INC. KANSAS CITY 16, MO. 
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EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


PLASTERCRAFTER2 


FOR PLEASURE... FOR PROFIT 


An Ideal Hobby 

A Good Business of Your Own 
A Fine Craft for Schools, Camps, etc. 
Ready made Rubber Molds (only 25c to $1.00) 
Liquid Rubber (Mate jour own molds at cost of only a few cents each) 

Professional Statuary and 

Stone Plasters (made in Blue Rapids) 

Kits for Beginners 
Complete “Plastercraft” 
Instructions Free 


BLUE RAPIDS SUPPLY COMPANY 









Blue Rapids, Kansas 





A Little Newspaper 
Grows Up 


(Continued from Page 13) 


writer. Or maybe a paper order is 
delayed, or a shipment of ink is lost. 
Then there was the time when I came 
down with the “flu” just as we began 
work one week. Bill was in school 
the greater part of the day and had no 
time for any but his regular work on 
the paper. It was agony for me to try 
to concentrate on my work. IJ tele- 
phoned some of the advertisers and 
asked to cancel advertisements which 
I knew were not especially important. 
They were very understanding. By 
cutting the paper to a minimum I 
somehow lived through the week and 
the paper was in the post office at 
its usual time. An editorial apology 
for the paper, which I knew was not 
up to desired standards, explained the 
situation. To my great surprise, no 
sooner was the paper out than I was 
deluged with “get well” cards, and 
a beautiful sunshine box from the 
Home Bureau. That repaid me in 
overflowing measure for my determin- 
ation not to disappoint the subscrib- 
ers by failing to send out a paper. 
To this day we have never missed an 
issue and only once was the paper 
even one day late. That day my tele- 
phone rang constantly, and every time 
I lifted the receiver, a voice asked 
“What has happened to the Miniature 
this week? I did not get my copy.” 


WW? HAVE BEEN lucky, I think, 


for there are many things that 
could have happened. I try to forestall 


breakdowns by keeping my equipment 


in perfect condition and ordering sup- 
plies far in advance of my needs. The 
companies we deal with also do their 
best to make repairs and replace parts 
promptly. Newsprint has been scarce 
for us just as it has been for all news- 


papers and sometimes we have had to 
cut the number of pages drastically 
and ration our supply of paper care- 
fully for several weeks. 


One big advantage of this mimeo- 
graphing business is that there need 
be no worry over financial failure. 
The only capital needed is a typewriter 
and a good duplicator, some paper and 
ink. We never have a large amount 
of money tied up. 

The paper is now earning good 
spare time profits. The first year 
brought a little spending money for 
Billy. The second year gave us both 
some pin-money. Each year, as the 
advertising and circulation grew, so 
did the profits, until in 1946 Bill and 
I together earned over $600 net. Not 
bad for a hobby! It has been very grat- 
ifying to save part of these earnings 
for Bill’s college education. This work 
could easily be expanded into a full 
time job if necessary. We still have 
our office in our home, which works 
out very well, as I have to do my 
housework, too. 


y ray IS OPPORTUNITY for a great 
deal of job mimeographing, be- 
cause of the low cost of production. 
Business men find it saves them much 
time to have us do their form letters. 
Organizations depend on us to mimeo- 
graph their yearly programs and sched- 
ules, programs for local money-mak- 
ing affairs, Rotary Club News, etc. 
Other mimeographing jobs are pop- 
ping up all the time. We get them 
because we can do a good job on 
short notice, which is always an ad- 
vantage. 

High school girls or boys interested 
in journalism have worked for us 
sometimes, and for a year a high school 
senior eager for secretarial experience 
helped with typing and mimeograph- 
ing. 

Starting out with absolutely no ex- 
perience in newspaper work or ad- 
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® Books 
@ Spots 


Numerous other Accessories for your 
- complete leathercraft hobby. 


Free Catalog on Request 
Ester Leather Company 
* 145 St. Paul St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


vertising, we have earned as we learned, 
We've made mistakes, had troubles 
and disappointments, and often worked 
too hard, but we've had an adventure 
that has paid off richly in cash as 
well as the satisfaction of rendering 
useful service to our town. ‘ 


It is an undertaking that we 
enthusiastically recommend to a man 
or woman, young or old, who lives 
in a not-too-large town. It provides 
variety, excitement and surprises, as 
well as that delightful thing called a 
bank account. 


Hobby Huddle 


(Continued from Page 7) 


our December issue, which as usual 
will include more than twenty articles, 
departments and features. 


Tater ’n 0 Sara, 


Gor Fae 


Until further notice PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES will pay $2 for each letter 
from a man published in this depart- 
ment and $1 for each letter from a 
woman. . 


Sirs: 

If I were a doctor, I would recom- 
mend PROFITABLE HOBBIES to many 
of my patients because I sincerely be- 
lieve that a hobby can play an im- 
portant part in aiding a person to get 
well. It matters little whether a person 
is young or old, or man or woman, a 
hobby helps to develop a happy frame 
of mind which is beneficial to every- 
one. 

PROFITABLE HOBBIES provides such 
a wide variety of topics, subjects and 
pastimes, that I regard reading it a 
hobby in itself. 

















Thomas. Barton, 
Tucson, Arizona 


Sirs: : 

Thank you so much for the check 
I received today for a crossword puzzl 
I submitted. 

I am using part of the money for a 
subscription to PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 

I have found hints in the copies I 
received which may start me on the 
money earning career that was stopped 
when I was obliged to spend my time 
mostly in the hospital. 

Perhaps one may not find one’s own 
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Eescipating Bg nN and vocation 
who is artistically inclined. -W Work f fall or 


brings out natural, life-li like 


NATIONAL PHOTO COLORING SCHOOL 
1315 S, Michigan.Ave., Dept. 2068,, Chicago 5, ill. 








WHAT EVERY MASON WANTS 


We have Important Masonic books 
for Blue Lodge, Chapter, Com- 
mandery, Scottish Rite and Shrine. 
OUR RITUALS ARE USED THE 
WORLD OVER 

Send for free catalog of books and 
rituals for Masons, Odd Fellows, 
Knights of Pythias, Knights of Columbus, etc. 
EZRA A. COOK, Publisher, P. O. Box 796, AN 
Chicago 90, Ill. 








particular hobby mentioned but there 
is certainly something in the pages of 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES that arouses the 
urge to use your own capabilities to 
financial advantage. 

Katherine S. Sharp 

Laurel Springs, New Jersey. 


Sirs: 

I subscribed to yeur unusual and 
intensely interesting magazine four 
months ago for only four months, and 
will have to subscribe again, for a year 


‘ 


this time, as I do not wish to miss 


out on something so good. 











It’s new, it’s stunning, it’s sen- 
sational; it’s the cutest, most life- 
like. cuddly bundle of adorable 
loveliness any little miss could 
ever imagine. 

When you see one you'll wish 
to make a dozen. Comes stamped 
on a cleanable plastic voile. Ward- 
robe consists of dress, bonnet, pair of bootees, saeque 
and also a diaper. To be crocheted from highly lus- 
trous cream thread with blue trim. Complete (ex- 
cept stuffing) 11” doll ‘and wardrobe with easy-to- 
follow directions only $1.00 postpaid. Fun and fast! 
to make. Satisfaction guaranteed or your money cheer- 
fully refunded. Order today and make some little. 
girl unbelievably happy. ~ 


AUNT ELLEN pwn:: Handcratt Bldg. 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 
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I have about four or five hobbies 
and am thinking of taking up doll 
making next. I have an unusual form- 
ula for moulding, am interested in 
horses and horse models. I paint min- 
iature pictures on small pieces of wood 
especially cut for the purpose. They 
sell for 50 cents each. They make 
fine small presents for any special day. 
I also paint large pictures on canvas. 
I write and sell short articles and do 
some contesting. I have won in some 
small contests. 

I visited a friend over the week 
end. She had four back copies of 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES magazitie, and 
I found an unusual way to make a 
mould and another tip on selling that 
was very good. I believe PROFITABLE 

(Continued én Page 63) 


fh en fa Be 
WIN in prize coNnTESTS 
FREE: PRIZE IDEAS, seen. 


Favorite Contest Bulletin—complete HOW TO 
WRITE-UPS, entries that won, judging slant. Our stu- 
dents are America’s biggest winners. YOU, TOO, CAN 
LEARN TO WIN! Send name and address on posteard 
for GIFT copy. Write now! Find out how! 


ALL mee Ron OOoL 
1639 Mohican St. 





Phila. 38, Pa. 











It's EASY to Weave with Smooth 


Strong ily 





Rugs, men’s suiting, luncheon sets, drapes 
—whatever you make—will be at its best 
when you weave with Lily yarns. Colorfast, 


Yarns 


boilproof, Lily yarns are easy to handle, and 
will preserve your designs indefinitely. 


Hand weaving deserves the best yarn, so 
choose Lily ... for color, lustre and strength. 


For every article you make, select your color 
and size from the wide Lily assortment in cot- 
ton, wool and linen yarns. Send today for sam- 
ples, prices and your copy of our latest booklet, 
“Practical Weaving Suggestions’ —sent free 


postpaid. Use coupon. 


NAME 





WEAVING WITH LILY YARNS 
AT PENLAND, N. C. 


pee ate alate ep ae ee ee Ee ee eS 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. 0, SHELBY, N. C. 


Please send samples, prices and a copy of your 
latest booklet, “Practical.Weaving Suggestions 





STREET 





city 


STATE 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


- Heaping wide HOBBY PRODUCTS 


In communicating with companies whose products are described on this page 


please mention PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 








Handicraft Kits 
For Teen-Agers 


ESIGNED ESPECIALLY for that ne- 

glected group, the young teen- 
agers, are three new handicraft kits 
just brought out by the makers of the 
well-known X-acto hobby knives and 
tools. Each contains actual projects 
which will hold the interest of young- 
sters who are neither too amateurish 
nor too expert, together with the tools, 
materials, and complete instructions for 
finishing the job. 

“These will make ideal gifts for boys 
and girls between the ages of 11 and 
15,” says Sundel Doniger, president 
of the X-acto Company, “for they sup- 

_ply a long-felt want for games or 
projects that are not only interesting 
and fun, but which will give the young 
people the rewarding experience that 
comes from creative handicraft ef- 
fort.” 

The -linoleum block set includes 
three linoleum-mounted blocks;, X-acto 
knife, gouges and router; oil-base 
printing ink with roller; suggested 
projects, and complete instructions for 
finishing them. The woodcarving kit 
contains X-acto carving knife, with 
appropriate blades; sander, semi-fin- 
ished carving projects—animals and 
small figures; paint and instructions 
for finishing the projects. The third 
is a stencil cutting kit containing eight 
charts of original designs and instruc- 
tions for stencilling on wallpaper, 
wood, plastics and textiles. X-acto 
knives, gouges, router tools and 
punches make beautiful and intricate 
design cutting easy. Contains all neces- 
sary tools, 8 colors, brush and 12 pieces 
of prepared stencil paper 6 by 9 inches. 
Each kit retails at $3.75. 

Mr. Doniger says that X-acto plans 
to follow these kits with sets for other 
handicraft fields, These, with the rest 
of the line of X-acto knives, blades 
and tools, will be available in art, gift 
and hobby shops, including depart- 
ment stores. For additional informa- 
tion communicate with the X-acto 
Crescent Products Co., 440 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. 





Wood Carving Kit 


Switch Stops Power Dives 


SMALL MERCURY switch which 
will prevent model aircraft from 
power diving into the earth has been 
developed by the Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Company. By cutting 
the motor whenever the plane noses 
over and heads for the ground, the 
switch will permit model airplanes to 
glide to earth in the normal manner. 
About half the size of a lipstick 
container, the switch can be mounted 
anywhere on the airplane and con- 


nected to the motor by means of elec- 


tric wires. The switch contains two . 


electrical contacts and a small amount 


of mercury, all mounted in a glass — 


container. Installed horizontally, the 
mercury makes contact between the 
two elements and permits electricity to 
flow from the battery to the motor. If 
and when the model plane noses over, 


however, the mercury slides forward | 


within the tube and thus breaks the 
electric circuit of the motor, stopping 
the engine, 
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Presidential Pnote 


ITH SPECULATION increasing 

about who will be the next 
President, how about testing your 
knowledge of men who have been 
President? Here are twenty questions 
about our chief executives. If you can 
answet more than fifteen of them 
correctly, you’re a real student of the 
Presidency. A score of from twelve to 


fifteen is good. 

1. Which two Presidents died on 
the 4th of July of the same 
year? 

Which President remained a 

bachelor throughout his life? 

Who was the youngest candi- 

date to be elected President? 

Who was the oldest candidate 

to be elected President? 

Which President lived to the 

greatest age? 

Which President wrote the 

Declaration of Independence? 

Who was the first President 

to live in Washington while 

President? 

8. How many of our Presidents 

have been assassinated? 

How many Presidents died of 

natural causes while in office? 

10. Thirty-two men have occupied 
the President’s chair. How 
many surnames have they 
borne? 

11. At what time in the history 
of the United States did we 
have three Presidents within 
a period of one month? 

12. Which three successive Presi- 
dents were born in Ohio? 

13. How many of our Presidents 
were American born? 

14. Which President served the 
shortest term? 

15. Which President had fourteen 
children? 

16. Who was the tallest Presi- 
dent? 

17. Who was the first President 
to come from west of the 
Mississippi River? 

18. Which President was the 
grandfather of another Presi- 
dent? 

19. In which state were eight of 

our Presidents born? 

Which President had the oath 

of office given by his father 

in a simple country home? 
Ada B. Turner 


Answers are on Page 64 
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Hobby Huddle 
(Continued from Page 61) 


HosBIEs is about the ‘most interesting 
magazine I have ever come across. 
Thank you. 

Mrs. Anna Fry 

Denver, Colorado 


Sirs: 

Your magazine is a_ revelation. 
Please accept as one man’s opinion 
that any-person who would not be 
thrilled in perusing the pages of any 
one issue, alone, must indeed be some- 
one whose soul, his constructive soul, 
at least, is entirely dead. Personally, 
I hope to read from cover to cover 
many an issue to come. 

What good is a hobby, anyhow? 
Well anything you learn to do ex- 
ceedingly well especially when such 
learning is acquired in time which 
might otherwise be wasted or half 
wasted, can never fail to be a source 
of wholesome lasting joy to one. The 
joy of a longing satisfied or being 
satisfied, isn’t that worthwhile? Many 
hobbies turn out to be profitable sub- 
stantially in a monetary way and often 
as an indirect result, not having been 
considered at first, later turning out 
to be a real source of revenue started 
only as a pastime. 

Boone P. Craig 
Youngstown, Ohio 








I'd like to show you 
how I’ve sold my unpatented 


INVENTIONS 
GEORGE PEARCE 
47M Bartholomew St., PEABODY, MASS. 


If five thousand people in America will 
benefit from your invention, you can sell 
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Letters from Sante Claus 


Fond mothers, 
ete aunts, dot- 
ng 










a 3 pas, 
watch your little 
one’s eyes glow 
when letters come 
PolElifrom Santa! They 
Man_|| will want read 
hundreds of times. 
. PA, Santa writes 

; about his reindeers, 
his toyshop, his helpers and his visit 
to good little boys and girls. These 
four gay; colorful letters mailed a 
week apart to your darli from 
Santa Claus, Indiana, for $1.90. Send 
child’s name and address, relation- 
ship to you end your name and ad- 
dress. Orders should reach us by 
November 16th. 


WAYS & MEANS 
P. O. Box 91 Niagara Sq. Sta. 
Buffalo 1, N. Y. 























it within sixty days. 














MAGIC 
FLOWER 
PLANT 


F —touch it and 
= leaves fold up 
# like UMBRELLA 
A. to open in about 
15 - minutes, All 
who see and touch this mysterious 
flower-plant need no persuasion to buy 
it. For pleasure and profit grow and 
sell these Magic-Flower-Plants at home 
at TOP prices from $1.00 to $5.00 
each. Flowers are Rose-Purple or Lav- 
ender. 1 pkt. 60 to 80 seeds with E-Z 
directions, $1.00. For extra cash, order 
yours right now. 

Lightning Speed Mfg. Co. 
P.O. Box 115-E Streator, Ill. 




















Ottawa Self-Propelled Buzz Master 


CLEARS LAND FAST! Powerful 7-HP motor with 
friction clutch for safe operation. 
Cuts down timber, brush 





work, 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-788 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 








Here is the Easiest Way to | 


WRITE for PAY 


I want to contact new writers, in- F ee £ E 


teers Sytetnd biota 

‘or $1 to , offered ea 

week. Sie revious experience nec- INFORMATION 
essary. Send postcard for information—FREE. 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 

467-PH INDEPENDENCE BLDG.. COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


Improves Handwriting 
In 3 Hours 


DEFINITE HAND CONTROL! Guides 
your hand—corrects poor penmanship 
in few hours! Lots of fun for old and 
young. Complete Outline Free. Write 
Immediately, OZMENT, 74, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 




















PLASKIT 56 -------=; 


The NEW 
for making models and patterns 
for casting parts in any color 
for laminating cloth, paper or 
wood 
for embedding photos, flowers, 
insects or keepsakes 


IT POURS COLD eHARDENS WITH LOW HEAT 











Trial Unit Complet $1.80 
Experimenting Unit -........... 3.50 
\Worker’s Unit ...................... 5.60 
Christmas Gift Kit.............. 6.50 
Red or White Opaque 
Cole ire pS $ .40 ea. 
Yellow or Green Trans. 

CONNe a -45 ea. 
Shipped C.0.D. or we pay the ship- 
ping cost if your payment accom- 
panies order 


| THE KEMNITZ coRPORATION H 
1021 N. Water St. .... MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. 
A Se ee em 








64 
ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door, We pay postage. 
Standard authors, new books, popular edi- 
tions, fiction, reference, medical, mechani- 
cal, children’s books, etc. Guaranteed sav- 
ings. Send for Clarkson’s 1947 catalog. 
FREE write for our great illustrated book 
catalog. A short course in literature. 
The buying guide of 300,000 book lovers. 
The answer to your Christmas gift prob- 
lem. Free if you write now——today! 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. PR7, 1257 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, tll. 





Answers to Quiz on Page 63 


1. John Adams anid Thomas Jeffer- 

son died July 4, 1826. 

James Buchanan. 

Theodore Roosevelt at 42. 

William Henry Harrison at 68. 

John Adams — 90. 

Thomas Jefferson. 

John Adams. 

Three: Lincoln, Garfield and Mc- 

Kinley. 

Four: William Henry Harrison, 

Zachary Taylor, Warren Harding 

and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Twenty-nine. There were two 

Adams, two Harrisons and two 

Roosevelts. 

11. In 1841. VanBuren, Harrison and 
Tyler. 

12. Grant, Hays and Garfield. 

13. All, as required by the Constitu- 
tion. 

14. William Henry Harrison — one 
month. 

15. John Tyler. 

16. Lincoln. 

17. Herbert Hoover. 

18. William Henry Harrison. 

19. Ohio. 

20. Calvin Coolidge. 


o  SPNAYV AYN 


_ 


Hobbying in 
Washington 


(Continued from Page 39) 


FUR FINDINGS 


EPRESENTATIVE REID MuRRAY of 
Wisconsin, chairman of an Agri- 
culture sub-committee appointed to 
look into the fur situation, has sum- 
med up his findings in a written re- 
port. Unfortunately, this report is not 
available to the public. .However, here 
are a few requests made by fur farm- 
ers, trappers, and others who testified 
before the committee, that will be of 
interest to hobbyists who raise rabbits, 





FOR YOUR DOLL HOUSE 
@ This exquisite miniature 
Colonial Mirror. 24%” high. 
Antique gold finish frame 
with unbreakable spherical 
mirror... Complete with 
| attachment for hanging to 
wall. Send only 35c in coin. 


The wee-VUE Co., Dept. M 
Box 123, Brighton Station, 
ROCHESTER 10, N.Y 








mink, chinchilla, and other fur bear- 
ing animals: 1. Rabbit raisers are en- 
titled to Congressional assistance given 
other fur farmers, and should not be 
classified with sheep raisers. Further- 
more, rabbit pelts should be recog- 
nized by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which has not yet set up a sec- 
tion to help bunny hobbyists, even 
though supervision of fur animals .has 
long been transferred from the Depart- 
ment of Interior to the Department 
of Agriculture. 

2. Fur farmers should be eligible 
to receive financial aid from some of 
the agriculture credit agencies in the 
same manner that wheat or corn or 
dairy farmers receive credit. 

3. The fur raiser does not receive 
a large enough percentage of the prof- 
its earned by the pelts he raises. 

4. The government should carry 
out research to improve furs and fur 
farming in much the same manner that 
it experiments on plants, animals and 
insects. 

If any of these suggestions are acted 
upon by the 80th Congress during the 
second session, fur hobbyists may very 
well find it practical to turn their part 
time pastime into a profitable hobby. 


The climax of Frank C. Reikart’s 
hobby of making musical instruments 
out of odd objects, came recently when 
the Swarmville, New York man made 
a banjo out of a policeman’s helmet 
and billy club, given to him by a 
friend retiring from the police force. 
Reikart has also used old locks, turtle 
shells and wooden shoes in making 
instruments. 








AMAZING NEW MODEL BOAT 


OWENS YACHT MODEL “FLAGSHIP” 


Build Now for Racing or Display $4 50 
COMPLETE KIT 26” length e 

plus 25¢ postage. 
A trim beautiful craft you'll be proud .to 
build and own. Designed from actual Owens 
Boat Co. plans. 
COMPLETE KIT — contains everything — 
cement, sealer, brush, blade, copper shaft 
and trim wire, cast twin display propellers, 
window plastic, decking, 22 ft. balsa plank- 
ing, flag, etc. (less finish paint). Interior 
plans (no material) supplied. 
WHITE METAL FITTINGS—20 pc. set— 
Anchors, chocks, wheel, bitts, cleats, 
search, bow and mast lights, etc.........$2.65 
MARINE DRIVE KIT for A.B. or C. En- 
gines—2 blade propeller, 2 pc. steel Uni- 
versal joint, 14” shaft, stuffing box, 
strut $2.50 
Illustrated folder on Chris Craft, Harco, 
etc. only 10c. No C.O.D.’s. Dealers Wanted! 
Order Now for-Xmas! 


TRIM-CRAFT - - Room 207P 
312 E. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee -2, Wis. 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 8, 1938, AND JULY 2, 


Of Profitable Hobbies Magazine, published 
monthly at Kansas City, Missouri, for Novem- 
ber, 1947, State of Missouri, County of Clay, ss, 
Before me a. Notary Public in and for the state 
and county-aforesaid, personally appeared John 
E. Tillotson, who, having been duly. sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the 
publisher of Profitable Hobbies magazine and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, em- 
bodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: Publisher, John EB. Tillotson, 2401 
Burlington, Kansas City 16, Missouri; Editor, 
Theodore M. O’Leary, 2401 Burlington, Kansas 
City, 16, Missouri; Managing Editor, none; 
Business Manager, Kenneth. Hudnall, 2401 
Burlington, Kansas City 16, Missouri. 


2. That the owner is: Modern Handcraft, Inc., 
2401 Burlington, Kansas City 16, Missouri, 
whose stockholders are: John E. Tillotson, 2401 
Burlington, Kansas City 16, Missouri; C. S. 
Tillotson, 2401 Burlington, Kansas City 16, 
Missouri; John E. Tillotson II, 2401 Burlington, 
Kansas City 16, Missouri; Mary Elizabeth Ros- 
kam, 2401 Burlington, Kansas City 16, Mis- 
souri. 


/ 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: Traders 
Gate City National Bank. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting; is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
which: stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 


stated by him. 

John E. Tillotson 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 10th 
day of September, 1947—Dorthea M. Jolly, 
Notary Public, Clay County, Missouri. (My 
commission expires July 21. 1948.) 


Answers to Crossword 
Puzzle on Page 49 
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those friends who 
“have everything 








"When Christmas time was nearing I found I had 
a number of friends who ‘had everything’, yet I 
wanted to send them something. I know you have 
probably had the same experience. I just made up a 
list of gift subscriptions to PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 
I have received the nicest, 
from the ones I sent the subscriptions to. 


"Each year I intend to renew the subscriptions, 
and add a few, such as the friend who is alone 
too much and the one who is not well. I also have 
a ‘husband and wife' combination who I bet will 
enjoy, and profit by a year of PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 


"There .is something so neighborly and homey 
about your magazine and its contributors!" 


Sincerest letters 


C. R., Richmond, Calif 








Magazine subscriptions have always been 
ideal Christmas presents, as proved by the 
accompanying letter which was written to us 
by a regular subscriber. There are undoubtedly 
many friends you too would like to remember 
and haven't been able to decide what to send 
them. 

Realizing that again this year the demand 
will be great for PROFITABLE HOBBIES as a 
Christmas gift that can be ‘Opened twelve 
times a year’’ we are happy to announce a 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS BARGAIN PRICE 


Until December 15 orders addressed to 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES Christmas Circulation 


Department, 1225 Handcraft Building, 24th 
& Burlington, Kansas City 16, Mo, will be 
entered at the rate of $2.50 per year. 

Sit down today and make a list of the 
friends you'd like to favor with twelve months 
of fascinating reading and practical hobby 
plans. Just send us their names and addresses, 
with $2.50 for each one and we’ll send them 
a gift card, telling them you’ve ordered the 
magazine for them, and start their subscrip- 
tion with the big December issue. 

Incidentally, if you would like to take ad- 
vantage of this saving, add your own renewal 
to the list. The additional twelve months will 
begin at the end of your present subscription 
term. 


Profitalle HOBBIES 


1225 Handcraft Building 


24th & Burlington 


Kansas City 16, Mo. 





‘STAMPED ON SNO 


SoFT MATERIAL 


HY 


The parades of State 
Flowers and State Birds are 
back again, for the first time 
available in 48 lovelier-than- 
ever designs stamped on soft 
white material—about nine- 
inch squares. 

Included with orders for 
either quilt is a color guide 
and suggestions for arrange- 
ment of blocks in pleasing 
design. 

Work the brilliant plumage 
of our American birds and 
bring into colorful blossom 
the official flower of each 
state. 


Both the State Flower quilt 
and the State Bird quilt are 
available also in the special 
hot iron transfers that can be 
used more than once. 


State Flower Quilt 


11PH9901—Hot iron transfers 
for 48 blocks $0 
11PH241 —Stamped flowers 


on 48 blocks 2.95 


State Bird Quilt 
11PH626 -—Hot iron transfers 


for 48 blocks $0.50 


11PH246 —Stamped birds on 
48 blocks 


ORDER BRILLIANT LILY FLOSS 
FOR YOUR QUILT 


For your convenience we have listed be- 
low our complete line of high-grade six- 
strand Lily embroidery floss, available in 
eight-yard skeins, When ordering specify 
number of skeins and colors desired. 
11PH215—24 skeins (ail one color)....$0.65 
11PH216—35 skeins (your choice of 


172 


colors) 


Rose 

Cerise 

Light Pink 
Nymph 

Pea Green 
Spring Green 
Medium Green 
Emerald Green 
Brilliant Green 
Light Green 
Sunset 

Flame 
Rainbow 
Peach 

Pastel 

Fiesta 

Tan 

Amethyst 

Red 


e 
Black 
Princeton Orange 


Myrtle Green 
Dark Green 
Light Steel Blue 
Steele Blue 


in 

Shaded Blues 
Shaded Greens 
Shaded Roses 
Shaded Yellows 
Shaded Browns 
Shaded Lavenders 
Shaded Oranges 
Shaded Br. Greens 
Navy 

Turquoise 
Hunter Green 
Lilac 

Beauty Rose 

Grey 

Ecru 

Burnt Orange 


Brilliant Red 
Orange 

Deep Yellow 
Yellow 
Medium Yellow 
Light Yellow 
Violet 

Light Lavender 
Diadem 
Medium Brown 
Dark Brown 
Golden Brown 
Red Brown 


Blue 

Dark China Blue 
Azure Blue 
Light Blue 

Pale Blue 
Lavender 

Deep Rose 


Scarlet 

White 

Dark Orange 

Dark Red 

Wine 

Orchid 

Dark Lilac ae 
Light Tan 

Linen 

Chocolate 

Liberty Blue 

Indigo Blue 4 
Electric Blue 

Dark Electric Blue WW 


Coral Pink 
Dark Coral Pink 
Rose Pink 

Dark Rose-pink 
Shutter Green 
Bottle Green 


Order Write to MODERN HANDCRAFT, INC., 780 Handcraft Blidg., Kansas Ci 





